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Principal  Orel  M.  Bean 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  a  world  much  less  complex,  "The  Reflector”  was 
established  in  Woburn  High  School  to  serve  as  a  reflector  of  youth  s  need  for  literary 
and  artistic  expression.  Through  the  more  than  quarter-century  that  has  elapsed 
since,  the  policy  of  "The  Reflector"  has  been  guided  in  every  issue  by  the  friendly 
and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  our  principal,  Mr.  Orel  M.  Bean.  For  that  assist¬ 
ance  we  have  been  most  grateful. 

To  Mr.  Bean,  in  the  name  of  the  several  hundred  members  who  have  been  honored 
over  the  years  with  appointments  to  "The  Reflector,”  the  staff  of  1950  respectfully 
dedicates  this  issue.  May  his  future  unfold  the  happiness  he  has  made  possible  for 
others. 
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EDITORIALS 


Our  heartiest  thanks  are  extended  to  YOU,  our  loyal 
supporters  of  the  Reflector,  to  our  capable  and  energetic 
staff  for  their  assistance  in  making  this  magazine  one 
of  the  best,  to  our  teachers  for  their  welcomed  advice 
and  assistance,  and  to  our  Principal,  Mr.  Orel  M.  Bean, 
for  his  cooperation  and  supervision  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Reflector. 


A  BIG  CHANCE! 

We  the  teens  in  this  half-century  year,  1950,  have 
a  different  and  new  world  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
future.  With  the  inventions  of  radar  and  television 
and  new  discoveries,  atomic  energy,  and  in  the  medical 
and  science  laboratories,  new  fields  of  opportunity 
will  be  open  for  us.  We  should  keep  abreast  of  these 
things  and  prepare  ourselves  for  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  near  future  television 
will  be  considered  a  necessity,  and  everyone  will  have 
it.  Radio  will  be  obsolete.  Atomic  energy  will  take 
the  place  of  electricity,  coal,  gas,  and  oil.  A  small 
amount  of  atomic  energy  will  heat  a  house  for  the 
winter  and  will  be  used  to  produce  the  power  in  trans¬ 
portation  facilities. 

In  the  future  there  lies  the  answers  to  cancer, 
heart  diseases,  infantile  paralysis,  arthritis,  the  common 
cold,  and  numerous  other  ailments  of  the  human 
body.  Someone  will  find  these  answers,  and  that 
someone  could  be  from  Woburn  High.  It’s  not  im¬ 
possible,  although  we  think  it  is  almost  absurd  as  of 
now.  His  name  would  be  placed  alongside  the  names 
of  famous  men  in  the  world  of  medicine.  It  will 
require  ambition,  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  and 
the  ability  to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet  and  to  do 
your  own  thinking  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

Lorraine  Cooke,  ’50, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


HEY  THERE— STOP  AND  READ  THIS 
ARTICLE 

Don't  skip  over  these  first  few  pages!  Why  is  it  that 
the  Editorials  are  usually  the  last  resort  to  which  you 
come  for  enjoyment  after  reading  the  remainder  of 
the  magazine? 

Editorials  are  your  thoughts  that  you,  the  students, 
have  written  on  paper  to  be  read  by  your  other  class¬ 


mates.  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  all  editorials  are 
serious  and  uninteresting.  Some  of  them  are  very 
comical. 

The  staff  has  tried  to  choose  the  ones  we  felt  would 
appeal  the  most  to  you.  We  hope  that  you  will 
read  them  and  in  doing  so,  find  a  great  deal  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  and  much  enjoyment. 

Editorial  Staff 


THE  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  TEEN-AGERS 

Most  teen-agers  seem  to  think  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  unimportant  and  think  little  about 
them.  Maybe  that  is  why  teen-agers  are  being  crit¬ 
icized  so  much  by  the  older  generation.  We  can 
and  should  do  something  to  improve  the  situation. 
Since  most  teen-agers  are  in  school,  it  seems  as  if 
duties  there  should  be  considered  now.  For  example, 
participation  in  school  affairs  such  as  contests,  plays, 
and  sports  is  a  necessary  duty.  Besides  offering 
recreation,  too,  it  is  a  responsibility  to  us,  for  it  helps 
boys  or  girls  by  teaching  them  to  get  along  with  others, 
an  asset  which  will  prove  valuable  later  when  we 
take  our  places  among  society. 

Another  duty  is  to  have  respect  for  others.  Crit¬ 
icism  from  older  persons  seems  to  dwell  mostly  on 
this  subject.  This  includes  respect  for  each  other, 
teachers,  all  our  elders,  whether  at  school,  in  the  home, 
on  the  street,  or  in  a  car.  We  have  been  justly  ac¬ 
cused  of  shoving  people  off  sidewalks  while  we  were 
walking  along  and  talking.  Too  absorbed  in  what 
we  were  doing  to  show  a  small  act  of  courtesy.  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  courteous  wherever  we  are.  Those 
who  have  cars  have  been  called  menaces  because  of 
their  lack  of  manners  and  respect  on  the  road.  At 
school,  lack  of  respect  is  shown  by  rumors  and  mal¬ 
icious  gossip  which  is  becoming  a  characteristic  trait 
of  the  teen-age.  The  stories  started  are  often  harm¬ 
ful  even  though  they  commenced  as  a  little  joke.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  very  often  disrespectful  to  teachers  by  mis¬ 
behaving  during  classes  and  study  periods,  especially 
when  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  a  great  and  very  important  duty  to  others 
and  responsibility  to  us  to  correct  these  acts  of  dis¬ 
respect.  If  they  were  corrected,  there  would  be  less 
criticism  and  the  teen-age  would  be,  in  every  way, 
the  grandest  years  of  anyone’s  life. 

Jean  Whitcomb,  ’50. 
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TAKING  UP  MY  TIME 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  else  that  has  as  much 
trouble  with  a  car  as  I  do.  First  of  all,  when  I  am 
on  my  way  to  school,  I  have  to  push  my  car  to  get 
it  started.  Then  I  must  pick  up  a  few  friends  who 
tear  off  the  door  knobs  as  they  enter  my  jalopy.  Then 
I’m  on  my  way,  "I  think,”  but  suddenly  I  start  to  get 
wet,  and  I  remember  that  I  forgot  to  fill  that  gold 
studded  radiator  of  my  lem-zine  with  water,  and  it 
is  now  boiling  over. 

After  I’m  on  my  way  again,  I  find  that  I’ve  picked 
up  two  more  passengers  who  refuse  to  ride  in  the 
inside  of  the  car,  for  which  I  don’t  blame  them  one 
bit.  In  about  twenty  minutes  my  car  pulls  into  the 
school  yard  sizzling  and  humming  and  throbbing  over 
at  the  radiator  cap. 

I  have  said  prayers  all  four  miles  of  the  way,  and 
to  me  the  school  looks  peaceful.  I  begin  to  relax 
because  I  think  my  worries  are  over,  but  as  soon 
as  I  have  parked  the  car,  it  lets  loose  with  two  ex¬ 
plosions — one,  a  backfire,  the  other,  a  flat  tire  or  a 
blowout.  To  make  matters  worse  some  practical 
joker  in  the  crowd  yells  out,  "Why  don’t  you  buy  a 
horse,  Veno?”  I  drop  my  books  in  disgust  and  say 
to  myself,  "This  is  THE  END.” 

Richard  W.  Veno,  ’50 


TEEN-AGE  DRIVERS 

Do  you  drive  a  car?  If  so,  do  you  really  follow 
the  rules  of  the  road?  For  many  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  an  emphatic  No!”  The  natural  question 
to  follow  is  WHY?”  The  answers  to  that  inquiry 
are  varied. 

If  everyone  were  truthful  about  it,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  answer  would  be  that  he  is  "showing  off.”  The 
tendency  to  clown  and  draw  the  attention  of  others 
is  natural,  but  can  it  not  be  confined  to  a  safer  place 
than  behind  the  wheel  of  a  moving  car?  After  all, 
you  not  only  endanger  your  own  life  but  also  the 
lives  of  others.  Remember  that  others  use  the  high¬ 
ways  too. 

Closely  related  to  the  show  off  is  the  "Everyone 
else  does  it”  driver.  Just  because  someone  else  is 
stupid  enough  to  tangle  with  death,  does  that  mean 
you  should  follow  his  example?  Be  sensible.  It  is 
better  to  be  known  as  a  live  "chicken”  than  as  a  "dead 
duck.” 

Finally  comes  the  question,  "How  can  this  situ¬ 
ation  be  remedied?”  Obviously,  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  solution  is  to  have  driving  courses  offered  in 
high  schools.  These  courses  would  be  taken  by  every¬ 


one,  both  those  who  have  and  those  who  do  not  have 
driving  licenses. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  people  teaching 
youngsters  to  drive  is  that  they  teach  the  rudiments 
of  operating  a  car  before  they  even  mention  the  laws 
of  the  road.  I  think  the  process  should  be  reversed. 
After  all,  when  you  study  a  subject,  don’t  you  learn 
the  rules  before  you  try  to  do  the  exercises?  The 
first  half  of  the  school  year  could  be  spent  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  laws,  and  the  second  half  should  be  spent  in 
learning  to  operate  a  car  skillfully;  that  is,  by  putting 
the  laws  into  practice. 

Some  schools  have  already  instituted  these  classes. 
Why  don’t  we  try  to  have  driving  classes  in  our  school? 

Rita  Vallance,  ’50 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  subject  of  scholar¬ 
ships  is  bound  to  enter  the  mind  of  nearly  every 
high-school  senior.  To  some  seniors,  it  is  just  a  pass¬ 
ing  thought  but  to  others,  it  presents  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attain  a  college  education.  Scholarships  are 
important.  They  offer  a  chance  to  attend  college  at 
a  greatly  reduced  rate.  Then  why  do  many  students 
just  pass  over  the  idea? 

Some  students,  it  is  granted,  do  not  need  scholar¬ 
ships.  Still  others,  however,  need  them  very  much. 
They  choose  to  overlook  them  for  many  reasons.  .  One 
of  these  seems  to  be  that  the  pupil  looks  at  a  notice 
of  a  college  scholarship  and  says  to  himself,  "Aw, 
what’s  the  use?  I’ll  wait  a  while.  Maybe  something 
will  turn  up!”  He’s  not  just  overlooking  it,  but  he’s 
putting  off  action,  also. 

Another  reason  may  be  fear.  A  senior  may  be 
afraid  that  he  won’t  qualify.  He’s  skeptical.  Even 
if  he  could  pass  the  examinations,  he’s  afraid  to  try. 

Still  others  lack  the  ambition  to  apply.  The  mental 
ability  is  there,  to  be  sure,  but  laziness  is  there,  also. 
This  student  thinks,  "It’s  too  much  work.  That  re¬ 
quires  extra  work.  Besides,  I  have  enough  to  think 
and  worry  about  now.” 

Scholarships  are  really  not  hard  to  obtain.  Extra 
study,  in  preparation,  is  required  but  it’s  worth  it.  In 
most  cases,  an  examination  is  given  which  is  meant 
to  assure  the  given  college  that  the  applicant  is  mentally 
capable  of  meeting  college  requirements.  This  is  not 
difficult  for  those  who  really  wish  to  obtain  financial 
aid. 

It  is  granted  that  many  seniors  are  financially  able 
to  go  through  college.  These  students  do  not  have 
to  regard  a  scholarship  with  as  much  interest  as  one 
who  is  not  financially  able.  Nevertheless,  most  parents, 
nowadays,  are  glad  enough  to  have  any  teen-age  son 
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or  daughter  help  himself  in  some  way  or  manner  to 
earn  his  way  through  college.  Therefore,  scholar¬ 
ships  should  present  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  this 
class  of  seniors. 

Besides  the  fact  that  some  students  are  afraid  or 
lack  the  ambition  to  apply,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
benefits  of  scholarships  are  not  stressed  to  students. 
Merely  mentioning  a  fact  does  not  deeply  imprint  it 
upon  a  person's  mind.  If  scholarships  were  em¬ 
phasized  more,  students  would  be  forced  to  think 
about  them  to  a  greater  degree.  It  would,  in  every 
case,  I  believe,  be  very  beneficial. 

Seniors  should  not  ignore  such  important  oppor¬ 
tunities.  When  they  pass  by  that  scholarship  notice 
on  the  bulletin  board  they  should  look  at  it  closely. 
They  should  study  it,  think  about  is  seriously,  weigh 
its  value  in  their  minds.  They  won’t  regret  it!  ! 

Jeanne  Whitcomb,  ’50. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

''Everybody  loves  a  good  sport.”  This  is  a  well 
known  statement  which  cannot  be  argued,  because 
the  world  needs  more  people  who  can  take  defeat  as 
well  as  victory.  Being  a  good  sport  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  much.  It  is  constantly  becoming  apparent 
that  the  caliber  of  a  person  is  being  measured  by  the 
way  he  acts  in  a  tough  situation,  rather  than  how  good 
he  is  carrying  the  pigskin  or  hitting  the  baseball. 

Naturally  you  will  feel  down  if  you  go  out  on  a 
football  field  feeling  confident  of  victory  and  are  de¬ 
feated  by  the  opposing  team,  but  if  you  take  the  defeat 
without  arguing  and  fighting,  the  players  on  the  oppos¬ 
ing  team  will  show  greater  respect  for  your  abilities. 
One  way  to  make  this  world  of  ours  a  better  place  to 
live  in  would  be  to  constantly  strive  to  appreciate  and 
show  respect  for  other  people. 

Katherine  Skarmeas,  '50. 


SHALL  WE  SUCCEED? 

We,  the  pupils  of  the  senior  high  school,  hold  the 
future  of  the  world  in  our  hands.  We  owe  it  to  our 
posterity,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  succeed  in  life. 

Because  we  are  still  in  high  school,  a  few  of  us  are 
inclined  to  forego  our  desire  to  attain  success  until 
actual  contact  with  the  outside  world.  But  success 
begins  in  high  school.  Only  with  a  good  fundamental 
educational  background  may  we  possibly  expect  to 
live  later  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves. 

We  live  in  a  free  country  where  our  primary  edu¬ 
cation  is  free.  Yet,  how  many  of  us  really  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  it?  Only  a  handful.  When  I  say  "take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,”  I  do  not  mean  simply  to  attend  school 
but  to  take  as  many  subjects  as  we  are  mentally  capable 
of.  And  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  do  good  work  in 
all  of  them. 

In  our  Democracy,  we  all  have  certain  inalienable 
rights;  among  these  is  the  right  of  liberty — freedom 
to  choose  our  own  profession  or  job,  whether  this  be 
a  doctor,  lawyer,  mechanic  or  truckdriver.  We  must, 
first,  in  order  to  advance  in  the  life  which  we  plan  to 
lead,  be  successful  in  high  school.  We  must  be  suc¬ 
cessful  not  only  in  our  grades  but  in  our  conduct  as 
well.  This  is  our  foundation. 

Although  many  pupils  have  passed  the  entrance 
examinations  they  have  often  been  turned  down  from 
a  college  because  of  their  failure  to  secure  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  their  principal.  The  same  is  true 
of  pupils  seeking  jobs.  Employers  want  pupils  who 
have  integrity  of  character  as  well  as  knowledge. 

Since  success  starts  in  high  school,  we  are  making 
our  own  recommendation. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  all  mankind  to  do 
our  best  now. 

Basil  Cassanos,  ’50. 


A  DRIVING  SCHOOL 

Personally,  I  think  that  a  driving  school  should  exist 
at  Woburn  High  School  because  it  helps  the  safety 
of  the  highways. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  400,000  students 
are  enrolled  in  safe-driving  classes  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  These  students  receive  both 
classroom  and  behind-the-wheel  instruction. 

This  idea  should  cut  down  the  number  of  accidents, 
and  the  students  who  have  completed  this  course 
have  about  one  half  as  many  accidents  as  other  young 
people  do. 

So  let’s  get  together  and  try  to  get  at  least  one  driv¬ 
ing  class  in  our  school. 


James  Stearns,  ’51. 
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HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

Many  high  school  pupils  in  many  other  schools 
have  photography  as  a  hobby  and  have  brought  to  their 
school  a  new  class  and  club  which  participates  in  many 
contests:  National,  State  and  School  Contests.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  believe  that  this  high  school  should 
bring  a  class  and  club  of  this  kind  into  being  for  those 
who  would  like  to  have  this  course. 

This  hobby  club  should  be  for  all  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  photography  and  for  those  with  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 

You  that  read  this,  I  hope,  will  forcefully  bring 
this  up  at  the  Student  Council  Meeting  and  the  teachers, 
I  sincerely  hope,  will  bring  it  up  at  a  School  Committee 
Meeting  real  soon. 

Jackie  Russo,  ’52. 


"Have  you  done  your  homework?”  That  is  a  well- 
known  and  too  familiar  question  asked  by  many  parents 
of  the  high  schooler.  Do  you  put  off  doing  your  lessons 
until  the  last  minute?  Don’t  think  I  am  preaching  to 
you  alone.  I  am  guilty  of  the  offense,  also. 

Friday  night  comes,  you  have  to  baby  sit  for  some 
neighbors.  That  is  a  good  oportunity  for  doing  your 
home  lessons.  "Study,”  you  say,  when  there  is  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  house.  There  is  the  whole  week-end  to 
do  those  studies. 

Saturday  evening  is  the  night  of  the  big  party  at 
Lois’s  house.  You  can’t  possibly  do  it  then!  Oh 
well,  there  is  still  Sunday  left  for  that. 

It  is  such  a  beautiful  day  on  Sunday  that  you  just 
can’t  stay  in  and  do  homework  on  a  day  like  that.  Well, 
you  can  probably  do  it  before  school  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

On  Monday,  you  come  to  school  a  little  later  than 
usual,  and  you  just  have  time  to  get  ready  for  your 
classes.  When  are  you  going  to  do  your  homework? 

Did  you  finish  those  lessons  last  night?  No,  neither 


did  I.  It  is  for  our  own  benefit  that  I  say  this.  We 
don't  realize  it  now,  but  our  elders’  advice  is  good  for 
us.  Let  us  take  it  and  get  our  studies  finished.  It 
will  give  us  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  can  go 
to  school  in  the  morning  and  not  have  a  guilty  con¬ 
science. 

Don’t  give  your  parents  a  chance  to  ask  you,  "Is  your 
homework  completed?”  Let’s  get  busy. 

Elaine  Erlandson,  ’50. 


WHERE  IS  WOBURN  HIGH’S 
SCHOOL  SPIRIT? 

There  are  many  boys  and  girls  in  Woburn  High 
School  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  these  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  basketball,  football  or  baseball  games.  They 
all  are  able  to  talk  and  shout,  but  why  is  it  that  when 
they  get  to  the  games  they  just  sit  there  and  do  not 
support  their  teams? 

Every  school  must  have  "spirit”  to  back  up  its  teams. 
You  the  boys  and  girls  of  Woburn  High  School  are  the 
"spirit.”  The  boys  who  participate  in  the  athletics 
at  school  show  their  "spirit”  by  trying  to  bring  Woburn 
High  School  a  name.  They  cannot  do  this  alone.  You 
who  go  to  the  games  should  help  forward  your  teams 
on  to  victory.  The  cheerleaders  do  their  part  and  the 
players  do  theirs.  It  is  your  turn  to  do  your  part.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  strength  to  shout,  and  I’m  sure  you 
all  can  do  it. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  feel  silly  when  shout¬ 
ing.  It  is  even  sillier  to  feel  silly.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  cooperate  with  each  other  and  you  will  find 
your  school  spirit.  The  teams  must  be  supported  and 
encouraged  to  become  victorious,  and  you  must  be  the 
ones  to  do  this.  Everyone  of  you  should  do  your  part, 
so  please  go  to  the  games  and  support  your  school. 

Evelyn  Martin,  ’50. 


WHY  NOT  PAY  YOUR  ASSEMBLY 
DUES? 

Most  students  look  forward  to  the  assembly  period 
each  week  and  have  wondered  why  we  haven’t  had 
many  so  far  this  year.  The  dues  for  these  assemblies 
are  ten  cents  a  month  and  many  of  the  students  are 
not  paying  this  amount.  As  it  is  expensive  to  have 
outside  entertainment  we  must  all  cooperate  if  we 
want  the  assemblies.  Each  home  room  councillor 
should  hold  a  meeting  and  ask  the  students  to  co¬ 
operate  so  that  each  room  will  have  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  paid  in  dues  for  every  month  of  the  school 
year.  If  dues  are  paid  then,  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
entertainment  that  all  will  enjoy. 
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How  about  it  boys  and  girls!  Will  you  cooperate 
so  that  your  home  room  will  be  a  one  hundred  per  cent. 

M.  Edmonds,  ’51. 


PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims  our 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
realize  the  value  of  life — for,  without  it,  we  would 
not  be  here.  We  appreciate  our  liberty,  for  we  real¬ 
ize  that  the  conditions  in  other  countries  are  infinitely 
worse  than  those  in  the  United  States.  We,  however, 
are  inclined  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  phrase 
"pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Our  pursuit  of  happiness  is  supremely  important. 
If  there  were  no  joy,  no  happiness,  no  laughter — who 
would  wish  to  live?  Life  would  be  an  arduous,  bitter 
task,  an  unpleasant  episode — merely  existence. 

We  may  enjoy  our  daily  life  by  finding  pleasure  in 
commonplace  incidents,  or  we  may,  if  we  wish,  search 
far  and  wide  for  the  happiness  that  is  the  spice  of  life, 
the  amusement  that  is  the  condiment  of  our  existence. 
Along  with  this  humor  and  happiness  comes  content¬ 
ment.  To  be  wholly  contented  is  the  secret  of  true 
happiness.  When  contented,  a  person  will  appre¬ 
ciate  his  blessings  and  ask  the  Lord  for  peace,  for  it 
is  only  through  peace,  between  people  and  between 
nations,  that  anyone  can  be  contented,  and  still  have 
a  conscience. 

Since  peace  is  essential  to  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment,  and  happiness  is  essential  to  peace,  it  seems 
that  the  only  way  to  peace  and  happiness  is  through  the 
following  of  Christ’s  teachings.  Why  not  try  it?  I 
am  not  trying  to  preach  to  you,  to  convert  you,  or  even 
to  influence  you.  I  simply  ask  you  to  think  it  over. 
It  might  work.  It  has  before,  and  still  can. 

Tucker  Lawrence,  ’50. 


GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

This  year  something  new  has  been  added  to  our 
school  curriculum  in  order  to  give  the  students  the 
added  advantage  of  helpful  advice  and  guidance. 
Our  newly  appointed  guidance  director,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Manning,  is  stationed  in  Room  42,  ready  to  help 
any  student  concerning  his  present  courses,  future 
studies,  and  requirements  needed  in  the  field  he  has 
chosen  to  follow  after  graduation. 

The  seniors  have  and  are  still  being  interviewed  by 
Mr.  Manning  in  regards  to  the  aptitude  tests  they 
took  as  juniors.  Each  student’s  qualifications,  plans, 
and  preparations  are  being  given  special  attention  in 


an  effort  to  guide  him  or  her  in  the  right  direction. 

Also,  a  series  of  lectures  on  different  professions 
have  begun  which  are  similar  to  last  year’s  Career  Day. 
These  take  place  on  Friday  the  fourth  period  in  special 
pre-assigned  rooms.  The  students  who  attend  these 
lectures  are  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  the  speakers 
on  any  points  they  would  like  clarified. 

Let  us  all  hope  this  Guidance  Program  will  be  as 
successful  in  our  school  as  it  has  been  in  other  schools. 

Joanne  Deehan,  ’50. 


GERMAN— A  NEEDED  LANGUAGE 

German  is  a  needed  subject  in  high  school  today  for 
the  student  in  the  college  course. 

Students  who  are  entering  college  in  such  fields  as 
the  sciences  (physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  physiol¬ 
ogy),  engineering  (chemical,  electronic)  have  to  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  language.  Their  text 
books  and  other  reading  matter  pertaining  to  particular 
fields  are  written  in  German. 

I  know  of  three  college  graduates  who  consider 
German  an  essential  high  school  subject,  as  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  their  field  of  study. 

This  is  why  I  think  German  is  a  much  needed 
language  in  our  high  school. 

H.  Quilitzsch,  ’50. 


MONDAY  MORNING  BLUES 

After  coming  in  late  Sunday  night,  he  is  now  sound 
asleep  and  warm;  the  blankets  are  practically  on  fire; 
the  alarm  rings,  7:15 — time  to  get  up  and  get  ready  for 
school.  Oh!  school;  I  can’t  get  up;  I  must  get  back 
and  catch  up  with  my  sleep.  Finally  having  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  school  is  a  must,  he  gets  up 
and  goes  to  the  bathroom  to  wash;  he  scrubs  his  heavy 
lead-like  eyeballs  that  are  almost  sagging  to  his  mouth. 
He  falls  down  to  breakfast  and  is  hardly  able  to  lift 
his  wooden  hand  to  his  gobbling  mouth.  He  finishes 
his  breakfast;  it’s  now  8:10,  the  bus  leaves  at  8:09; 
he  clamps  his  boots  to  his  foot  bones  and  he’s  off — 
(with  an  empty  head) — He  has  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bus  stop;  he  runs  with  all 
he’s  got  (nothing);  he  slips,  spins;  and  he’s  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  now  sees  the  pole  with 
the  white  owl  band  holding  it  together.  Is  he  going 
to  make  it?  The  Eastern  Massachusetts  patty  wagon 
is  now  coming,  he  fishes  in  his  pockets  for  a  nickel, 
but  he  can’t  find  any.  It  looks  like  another  Sabbath 
Day  for  me. 


Roy  Johnson,  ’50. 
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APPRECIATION 

Let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment  of  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  be  members  of  Woburn  High  School. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  many  Athletic  Organ¬ 
izations — such  as  football,  baseball,  track,  badminton, 
tennis,  and  field  hocky;  we  should  be  proud  of  our 
talented  Drum  Majorettes,  who  add  such  splendor  to 
our  football  games;  we  should  be  proud  of  our  ener¬ 
getic  cheerleaders  who  head  the  spirit  of  Woburn  High. 
We  should  be  proud  of  our  orchestra  and  band  which 
add  so  much  to  our  listening  pleasure;  we  should 
be  proud  of  our  Student  Council,  which  tries  to  put 
all  our  ideas  into  action;  and  we  should  be  proud  of 
our  school  magazine,  "The  Reflector,”  issued  every 
year. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  activities  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Don’t  you  agree  that  we  should 
take  a  little  time  out  and  appreciate  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  our  teachers  and  principal  have  given  us  to 
make  our  school  life  much  happier  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  it  would  be  without  them. 

How  may  we  show  our  appreciation  for  these  op¬ 
portunities?  By  attending  the  socials  run  by  the  clubs; 
by  attending  each  and  every  game  played  by  our  teams; 
by  complimenting  the  cheerleaders;  and  by  listening 
attentively  to  the  music  provided  by  our  musicians. 

Another  good  way  of  showing  our  teachers  how 
much  we  do  appreciate  their  efforts  to  encourage  school 
activity,  is  to  participate  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
school  plays,  operettas,  or  minstrel  shows.  By  join¬ 
ing  these  public  affairs  jve  may  also  inform  the  citizens 
of  Woburn  of  our  attitude  of  appreciation  for  their 
help  in  making  school  and  all  its  activities  possible. 

H.  Triantafilou,  ’51. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

Are  you  interested  in  a  foreign  language  such  as 
French,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  in  one  of  the  less  common 
tongues?  If  you  are,  why  not  build  your  career  around 
the  foreign  language  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

Teaching  is  a  wide  field  in  which  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  read  and  spoken  fluently. 

A  foreign  language  comes  in  handy  when  one  is 
traveling  to  a  foreign  country,  when  one  wants  to  read 
menus,  signs,  or  to  ask  a  stranger  questions. 

Also  one  might  like  to  be  an  interpreter.  Inter¬ 
preters  must  be  able  to  repeat  what  is  said  in  a  speech 
or  conversation  as  soon  as  it  is  spoken. 

A  translator  translates  letters  and  books.  He  has 
usually  lived  for  quite  some  time  in  the  country  where 
his  particular  language  is  spoken. 


An  interpreter  or  translator  is  paid  quite  well,  but 
usually  the  job  only  lasts  for  a  short  time. 

There  are  also  other  fields  in  which  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  applied,  and  this  may  make  the  career 
you  undertake  a  more  interesting  one. 

P.  J.  Power,  ’50. 


RECORD  REVIEW 

I  think  that  our  school  should  keep  up  with  the 
activities  of  other  schools.  One  of  the  things  which 
seems  to  be  the  fad  of  many  of  the  schools  is  the 
voting  of  popular  songs,  and  then  taking  them  into 
station  WHDH.  This  program  is  called  The  Boston 
Ballroom  and  will  play  the  records  that  your  school  has 
chosen  to  be  the  top  ten  tunes. 

To  do  this  we  must  have  permission  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  also  the  help  of  the  students.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  students  have  heard  of  this  program,  but 
if  some  of  them  have  not  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to 
them. 

After  receiving  permission  from  the  principal  and 
the  help,  of  the  students,  the  votes  are  taken  as  to 
which  are  the  ten  top  tunes.  Then,  about  five  students 
are  chosen  to  represent  our  school,  most  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  Seniors.  The  records  are  played  and  the 
number  of  votes  are  told. 

I  have  heard  the  polls  of  many  different  schools, 
and  the  students  seem  to  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  think 
that  the  students  of  Woburn  High  would  also  enjoy  it. 

Even  if  you  are  not  chosen  to  go  into  The  Boston 
Ballroom,  it  is  just  as  much  fun  to  vote,  and  see  if 
your  vote  comes  out  on  top. 

So,  let's  keep  up  with  the  other  schools,  and  not  let 
them  get  ahead  of  us. 

By  Beverly  McCall,  2B1 


RACE  PREJUDICE 

This  subject  matter  is  one  which  should  be  impressed 
on  all  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Woburn 
and  on  those  in  the  schools.  More  than  likely  if 
a  person  were  charged  with  an  accusation  of  this 
type,  he  would  deny  it,  like  most  citizens  of  Woburn. 
The  only  reason  they  would  deny  it  would  be  because 
they’re  afraid  of  the  truth. 

This  "Race  Prejudice”  has  been  spread  through 
the  present  generation  by  ignorant  people.  Even  a 
child’s  own  parents — yes,  it’s  they  who  often  give 
influence  to  their  children — it’s  they  who  give  their 
children  names  for  the  different  nationalities,  they 
who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  be  old  enough  to 
guide  their  sons  and  daughters. 
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Not  all  parents  are  like  this;  in  fact  only  one  half 
of  the  people  are  "Race  Prejudiced.”  This  should 
stop,  although  I  doubt  that  it  ever  will.  This  is  what 
Russia  wants;  it  likes  to  see  us  in  such  a  state.  We  re 
supposed  to  be  an  example  for  the  foreign  countries 
who  are  quite  disturbed  at  this  time.  There  is  but 
one  thing  to  remember  in  order  to  conquer  this, 
and  that  is  a  phrase  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  which  states  very  clearly 
that  "All  men  are  created  equal.” 

Guy  Rotondo,  ’51. 


THE  NEED  OF  SPANISH  IN  OUR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Our  high  school  is  one  of  many  which  does  not 
include  Spanish  in  any  of  its  courses.  Spanish  is  one 
of  the  modern  spoken  and  written  forms  of  Latin, 
called  a  romance  language.  It  is  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico,  Latin  America,  and  parts  of  the  South 
as  well  as  in  Spain. 

A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  helpful  in  many  ways. 
First  of  all,  many  colleges  require  at  least  a  study  of 
one  year  of  it,  and  others  require  much  more.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  attend  a  college  requiring  a  previous  study  of 
the  language,  and  if  he  had  not  attended  a  school  in 
which  Spanish  was  taught,  he  or  his  parents  would 
have  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  extra  money  in  order 
that  the  student  go  to  a  preparatory  school  or  be  tu¬ 
tored  in  the  language  in  order  that  he  be  qualified  to 
enter. 

Another  way  in  which  Spanish  would  be  helpful 
is  in  our  armies  and  navies.  Many  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  unaware  of  the  different  places  of  the  world  in 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  from  one  time  to  the  next. 
In  a  case  like  this  a  knowledge  of  many  languages 
is  necessary,  but  if  they  study  a  few  of  these  languages 
in  high  school,  there  would  not  be  so  many  soldiers 
and  sailors  needing  three  or  four  dictionaries  of  each 
language  there  is  in  their  hip  pocket. 

A  third  way  in  which  we  might  need  this  knowledge 
is  in  traveling.  Many  thousands  of  people  travel  each 
year  to  different  places  seeing  different  things  and 
people.  Three  out  of  four  people  might  go  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  there  is  nothing  more  self-assuring  than 
knowing  that  foreign  language. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  good  reasons 
why  Spanish  is  needed  is  our  high  school. 

A.  Koniares,  ’51. 


COURTESY 

Courtesy  is  the  mark  of  a  thoughtful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  person.  It  is  those  who  always  offer  their  little 
words  of  thanks,  apology,  and  sincere  expression  that 
are  most  appreciated  wherever  they  go,  whether  it’s  in 
school,  church,  or  out  in  the  business  world. 

We  of  the  upper  school  group  should  try  and  set 
a  goo.d  example  of  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  at  all 
times.  For  instance,  suppose  you  had  just  moved  to 
a  new  city  or  town  and  you  were  attending  your  first 
day  of  school.  Think  of  the  favorable  impression 
left  upon  you  if  you  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by 
the  students  then  and  also  if  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  be  helpful  to  you.  Just ‘as  important  is  youi 
attitude  and  courtesy  to  your  new  associates.  It  is 
said  that  first  impressions  are  lasting,  and  therefore 
make  sure  that  you  remember  this  truthful  proverb 
when  trying  to  impress  others.  So  how  about  it, 
teen-agers? 

Let’s  strive  a  little  harder  to  stretch  those  thoughtful 
remarks  and  always  remember  that  "it  doesn’t  cost  you 
anything  to  be  courteous!” 

Beverley  Phinney,  ’51. 
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SHORT  STORIES 


I  WAS  STOOD  UP 

When  Jimmy  called  last  night  to  make  this  date  to¬ 
night,  I’ll  have  to  admit  that  I  wasn’t  very  enthused. 
But  golly,  we  had  been  going  steady  now  for  three 
months  or  more,  and  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  have 
our  regular  Friday  night  date.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  didn’t 
get  excited  over  my  date,  so  I  took  my  time  getting 
ready.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  just  getting  into  the 
tub  when  I  heard  Mom  tell  him  to  come  in — that  I 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  "That’s  what  she 
thinks,”  I  said  to  myself.  So  I  dillydallied  in  the  bubble 
bath  and  put  my  clothes  on,  combed  and  brushed  my 
hair,  and  put  on  some  make-up.  You  would  expect  me 
to  look  pretty  sharp  after  all  the  time  I  put  into  it,  but 
I  didn’t. 

Well,  Jimmy  had  been  waiting  down  stairs  for  at 
least  an  hour  now,  so  I  finally  made  my  entrance.  Boy, 
did  I  get  fooled!  Mom  told  me  Jimmy  got  tired  of 
waiting  and  left  about  ten  minutes  earlier.  At  this,  I 
was  furious.  I  stamped  upstairs,  muttering  to  myself, 
"Who  does  he  think  he  is?  Why,  of  all  the  nerve! 
I’ve  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life!  Stand¬ 
ing  up  a  girl  right  in  her  own  home.”  So  I  went  to  bed 
to  simmer  down. 

The  next  day,  when  I  went  into  the  Ice  Cream  Par¬ 
lor,  all  my  friends  looked  at  my  mysteriously.  Finally 
I  got  up  nerve  enough  to  ask  Mary,  "What’s  cooking?” 
Just  as  she  was  to  tell  me,  one  of  the  snobs  in  the 
booth  asked,  "Don’t  you  go  with  Jimmy  any  more?” 
"Of  course  I  do,”  I  answered.  "Why?”  "Well,”  she 
said,  "I  hate  to  be  the  one  to  tell  you  this,  but  Jimmy 
took  Kathy  to  the  movies  last  night.” 

I  felt  sick  when  I  heard  this.  I  went  out  as  fast 
as  I  could,  because  I  knew  I  couldn’t  hold  those  tears 
back  much  longer,  but  just  outside  I  walked  right 
into,  (You  guessed  it)  Jimmy.  I  had  to  keep  my 
head  down  so  he  wouldn’t  see  the  tears.  For  that 
reason  also  I  kept  on  going.  The  worst  thing  about  it 
was  that  he  didn’t  even  try  to  stop  me.  I  practically 
ran  home,  and  when  I  got  there  I  stopped  fighting  back 
those  tears.  But  like  the  calm  after  the  storm,  I  began 
to  get  my  senses.  After  all,  why  should  he  bother  with 
me  after  the  way  I  treated  him.  He  could  get  a  date 
with  any  girl  he  wanted,  and  he  knew  it. 
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I  made  up  my  mind  right  then  and  there  either 
to  get  him  back  or  to  forget  him.  I  thought  perhaps 
that  he  would  go  to  the  dance  that  night,  so  I  went 
with  the  girls.  I  searched  frantically  for  him  all 
evening,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then,  just 
before  intermission,  I  saw  him.  When  he  came  toward 
me  my  stomach  felt  as  if  it  were  filled  with  butter¬ 
flies. 

As  we  danced  in  silence,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  more 
relaxed.  It  was  the  last  dance  before  intermission,  and 
he  asked  me  to  go  across  the  street  to  get  a  coke. 

I  knew  I  owed  him  an  apology,  but  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  When  I  finished  my  drink,  I 
blurted  out  some  kind  of  an  apology.  After  I  finished 
talking,  he  gave  me  his  reason  for  not  waiting,  and 
I  did  not  blame  him.  We  didn’t  bother  going  back 
to  the  dance.  We  walked  home,  the  long  way,  and 
when  we  said  goodnight,  I  decided  I  was  the  luckiest 
girl  in  the  world. 

Now  I  am  so  glad  that  he  stood  me  up  that  night 
because  it  made  me  realize  just  how  much  I  do  like 
him. 


Jane  Foster,  ’50. 
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ALICE  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED 

It  was  a  cold  crisp  morning.  The  snow  on  the 
ground  was  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  brightly  shin¬ 
ing  sun.  All  the  trees  were  heavily  laden  with  the 
snow  that  had  fallen  during  the  night. 

As  Alice  looked  out  at  all  this  beauty,  she  wondered 
whether  she  should  go  with  the  girls  to  Meadow- 
brook  on  a  skiing  party,  or  stay  at  home  and  do  the 
many  little  tasks  that  confronted  her.  Finally  deciding 
to  go  with  the  girls,  she  darted  to  the  closet,  and 
pulled  out  her  skiing  togs  and  packed  her  suitcase. 
She  dressed  hurriedly  and  went  downstairs  with  her 
suitcase  and  skiing  equipment. 

After  leaving  her  gear  in  the  hall,  she  entered  the 
kitchen,  announced  to  her  mother  her  plans  for  the 
weekend,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

When  she  finished,  she  called  Jane  Anderson,  her 
girl  friend,  and  told  her  that  she  would  meet  her 
and  the  girls  at  the  depot  to  take  the  9:30  train. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  depot  she  found  her  girl 
friends  eager  and  raring  to  go.  The  train  pulled  in, 
they  boarded  it,  found  seats,  and  settled  back  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  ride  to  Meadowbrook. 

When  they  arrived  they  found  a  beachwagon  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  them  to  the  lodge.  They  all  piled  in 
and  were  off.  When  the  lodge  came  in  sight,  they 
were  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  an  old  Victorian 
structured  house,  and  it  filled  them  with  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  mystery. 

After  being  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  housekeeper, 
they  were  assigned  to  their  rooms.  The  room  that 
was  assigned  to  Alice  contained  a  fireplace,  canopy 
bed,  two  deep  comfortable  lounge  chairs,  three  big 
bearskin  rugs,  and  a  bookcase  which  immediately 
caught  her  eye  and  promised  good  reading. 

She  then  changed  into  her  ski  clothes,  and  went 
down  to  the  living  room  and  joined  the  others  to 
await  lunch.  After  lunch  they  all  set  out  for  an  after¬ 
noon  of  skiing. 

They  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  trying  out  the 
different  slopes  and  when  dusk  descended  upon  them 
they  went  back  to  the  lodge.  They  all  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  and  relaxed  in  front  of  the  huge  fireplace 
and  sang  songs.  But  Alice,  eager  to  get  back  to  her 
room  and  those  interesting  books,  excused  herself 
and  went  to  the  room. 

She  eagerly  went  to  the  bookcase  and  scanned  over 
the  books  when  one  title  caught  her  eye  "The  Sliding 
Bookcase.”  Pulling  it  out  she  noticed  the  bookcase 
slowing  sliding  back  and  revealing  inky  blackness.  She 
took  a  flashlight  which  was  on  the  mantle  and  stepped 
through  the  opening.  She  saw  a  staircase  as  she  put 
on  the  flashlight  and  as  she  started  to  descend  she 
heard  a  squeaking  sound.  Looking  back  she  saw  the 
bookcase  slide  shut. 


She  became  panicky  and  started  to  pound  on  the 
back  of  the  bookcase.  Realizing  no  one  would  hear 
her  she  took  hold  of  herself.  She  again  started  down 
the  stairs  hoping  she  would  find  another  exit  below. 

Suddenly  her  heel  caught  on  a  loose  step  and  she 
plunged  headlong  down  the  staircase,  rendering  her¬ 
self  unconscious. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  it  was  dark  and 
she  couldn’t  see  anything.  She  stumbled  to  her  feet, 
brushed  her  clothes  off,  and  desperately  groped  her 
way  onward.  Suddenly  her  foot  hit  a  metalic  object 
she  stooped  and  touched  it.  Realizing  it  was  the 
flashlight  she  picked  it  up  and  tried  to  work  it. 
When  it  didn’t  work  she  stood  there  whimpering, 
partly  disgusted  and  partly  hurt  from  her  fall  down 
the  long  flight  of  stairs. 

She  then  started  running.  She  hit  a  solid  wall  and 
was  stunned  by  the  sudden  impact.  She  stood  there 
a  second  and  then  started  feeling  along  the  wall  for  an 
opening  or  crack.  She  felt  a  ring  and  pulled  it  with 
all  her  strength.  She  heard  a  rumbling  sound  and 
thought  the  walls  were  caving  in.  When  she  felt  for 
the  ring  again  it  was  gone  and  so  was  the  wall. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  living  room  the  girls  had 
decided  to  retire,  Jane,  deciding  to  go  into  Alice’s  room 
to  talk  over  the  days  activities,  knocked  on  the  door. 
When  Alice  didn’t  answer  she  walked  in,  the  room 
was  lighted,  and  the  fireplace  was  going  but  Alice 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  She  looked  in  all  the  other  rooms 
asking  the  girls  if  they  had  seen  Alice.  They  all 
said  "no,”  and  Jane  became  alarmed.  They  searched 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom  but  to  no  avail.  Alice 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  realized  she  couldn’t 
have  gone  out  as  she  had  to  pass  through  the  living 
room  to  go  out,  and  would  have  been  seen. 

They  went  back  to  the  cellar  and  as  they  reached 
it  they  heard  a  great  rumbling.  They  looked  in  the 
direction  is  was  coming  from  and  were  amazed  to 
see  a  section  of  the  wall  slide  back  and  Alice  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  bewilderment. 

Thev  rushed  to  each  other  all  exclaiming  simultan¬ 
eously.  They  took  her  upstairs  and  gave  her  a  hot 
drink  and  after  composing  hereself,  related  how  she 
had  come  to  be  down  there. 

They  all  went  to  her  room  and  Jane  pulled  out 
the  same  book  she  had  pulled  out,  and  sure  enough 
the  bookcase  opened.  They  all  investigated  and  found 
an  old  trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  long  stairway. 

They  opened  it  and  found  inside  some  old  jewelry 
and  coins  which  had  lain  there  for  years  forgotten. 
The  lodgekeeper  decided  that  Alice  having  found  the 
secret  passageway  should  keep  it. 

She  was  so  delighted  that  she  forgot  her  terrible 
experience.  The  girls  finished  the  weekend  in  great 
merriment  and  all  went  home  happy,  Alice  having 
divided  her  findings  equally  among  the  girls. 

Robert  Brogna,  ’52. 
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A  SURPRISE  DATE 

Evelyn  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  on  this  lovely 
day  in  October  so  she  decided  to  go  to  the  library. 
She  was  looking  for  a  good  book — preferably  Junior 
Miss.  She  took  the  book  out  and  decided  to  settle 
down  to  a  nice  afternoon  of  reading. 

At  home  she  curled  up  in  a  chair  with  a  candy 
bar  in  one  hand,  the  book  in  the  other  hand,  and 
the  radio  on  full  blast.  With  Oliver,  the  dog,  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  and  Dinah  Day  singing,  "I’m  the 
Lonesomest  Gal  in  Town”  (which  wasn’t  helping  her 
morale  at  all)  she  began  to  read. 

She  had  read  about  five  pages  when  she  saw  in 
the  book  a  little  slip  of  paper  which  had  written  on 
it,  "Call  La  Salle  7-3523  and  ask  for  Jerry.”  Since 
there  wasn’t  anything  else  to  do  on  this  dull  after¬ 
noon,  Evelyn  decided  to  call  and  see  what  would 
happen.  She  called  the  number  and  a  woman  an¬ 
swered,  so  she  asked  for  Jerry.  She  waited  a  few 
minutes  and  finally  she  heard  a  husky  voice  say,  "Hi, 
this  is  Jerry.” 

He  sounded  so  nice  that  she  didn’t  know  exactly 
what  to  say,  so  she  told  him  that  she  found  the  slip 
of  paper  in  the  book. 

After  talking  for  quite  a  while  with  him,  she  told 
him  about  the  barn  dance  the  school  was  having  on 
Friday  night.  She  told  him  that  she  had  to  invite 
someone  and  would  he  like  to  go  to  the  dance  with 
her.  He  said  he  would,  and  she  told  him  to  come 
to  her  house  on  Friday  at  eight  o’clock.  After  she 
hung  up,  she  felt  relieved  that  she  had  a  date  for  the 
dance. 

All  the  rest  of  the  week  Evelyn  was  very  excited 
about  what  she  would  wear  and  most  of  all  whether 
Jerry  was  a  nice  as  he  sounded.  She  bought  a  new 
pair  of  slacks  and  a  blouse  because  this  was  a  special 
occasion. 

When  Friday  came,  she  was  in  a  dither  about  every¬ 
thing.  While  she  was  in  the  bathtub  she  was  wonder¬ 
ing  how  she  would  make  her  entrance.  She  didn’t 
want  to  make  a  dramatic  entrance.  What  would  he 
think  of  her? 

Finally  eight  o’clock  came,  and  the  doorbell  rang. 
Evelyn  ran  down  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door.  There 
stood  a  very  tall  girl  with  long  blond  braids,  and  she 
was  wearing  a  pair  of  dungarees  and  a  sweater. 

Feeling  a  bit  uncomfortable  standing  there,  the 
girl  said  in  a  husky  voice:  "Hi!  I’m  Jerry,  are  you 
ready  to  go  to  the  dance?” 

Edith  Starble,  ’50. 


“SPANKED  FOR  NUTHIN” 

Dotty  is  five  years  old  and  quite  a  little  rascal.  At 
this  moment,  she  is  up  in  her  bedroom,  after  being 
spanked.  Let’s  take  a  peek  through  the  keyhole  and 
see  what  she  is  doing.  There  she  is  talking  to  her 
dog  Spots.  Sh — sh — let’s  listen — 

"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  Don’t  know 
what  that  means.  All  I  know  is  that  every  time 
mother  takes  the  rod  to  me,  it  hurts,  and  I  yell.  Spec¬ 
ially  today.  Mother  said  she  wishes  I  would  hurry 
and  grow  up.  Gee,  Spot,  it  just  ain’t  fair.  Today  I 
was  spanked  and  sent  here — and  all  for  nuthin.  I 
didn’t  do  anything  to  be  spanked  for.  All  I  did  was 
try  to  look  pretty  like  mother.  She  got  mad  at  me 
just  because  I  put  lipstick  on.  Golly,  Oh  gee,  I 
couldn’t  help  it  if  the  lipstick  broke,  and  I  smeared 
it  on  my  face  and  hands.  I  had  to  wipe  it  on  my  dress, 
there  was  no  towel  around.  Daddy  said  I  looked 
pretty  and  just  like  Mommy  when  she  puts  on  her 
makeup.  But  that  didn’t  help  me  any,  she  got  mad 
at  him  too  and  still  spanked  me.  And  now  Daddy  is 
mad  at  me  too,  cause  I  threw  away  his  fishing  rod;  well, 
gee,  it  came  apart  and  I  thought  it  was  broken,  so  I 
threw  it  away.  He  can  buy  another  one.  Say,  Spots, 
remember  that  day  when  I  was  trying  to  give  you  a 
bath  just  like  I  saw  daddy  given  his  hunting  dog? 
When  I  gave  you  a  bath,  I  couldn’t  help  it  if  I  spilled 
water  all  over  the  bathroom  floor,  cause  you  wouldn’t 
stay  still.  And  why  should  mother  get  angry  just 
cause  I  dried  you  with  the  baby’s  towel.  She  uses  it 
for  baby.  I  put  it  back  anyway  and  to  make  it'  smell 
pretty;  I  put  some  of  her  perfume  on  it. 

Mothers  just  don’t  understand  us  kids.  I  heard 
mother  telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  that  I  was  just 
starting  to  go  through  the  stage  where  I  like  to  wreck 
things.  Why  do  people  think  that  we  go  through 
certain  stages? 

All  I  try  to  do  is  to  please  everyone,  especially 
mother.  I  even  try  to  be  a  little  lady  as  mother 
said  I  should  be.  Remember  the  day  I  baked  a  cake 
just  like  I  saw  mother  do  it.  I  got  some  nice  white 
stuff  mother  calls  flour,  and  put  it  on  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  I  tried  to  reach  the  table,  but  just  couldn’t 
reach  it,  so  the  next  best  thing  was  the  chair.  But 
the  covers  were  so  pretty,  and  also  hard  to  take  off, 
that  after  breaking  one  of  them,  I  thought  it  best 
to  make  the  cake  on  the  floor.  Then  I  got  some  eggs 
and  mixed  it  all  up.  I  saw  the  salt  and  pepper  and 
put  all  of  it  on  my  cake.  It  looked  so  good  and 
pretty  that  I  left  it  there  for  daddy  to  see.  But 
mother  saw  it  first,  and  screamed.  Why  didn’t  she  spank 
you  instead  of  me?  After  all,  you’re  the  one  who 
walked  through  my  pretty  cake  and  then  went  into 
the  parlor  looking  for  me. 
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"Mother  is  still  angry  with  me  even  though  she 
asked  me  to  be  a  little  lady  once,  I  don’t  think  she 
will  ask  me  again.  I  think  she  wants  me  to  be  a 
tomboy  and  play  outside  all  the  time.  I  wish  these 
grownups  would  make  up  their  minds.” 

And  as  we  walk  away  from  the  keyhole,  we  stop 
and  wonder,  was  this  all  a  plan  of  Dotty’s  to  get 
into  mischief  and  pretend  she  was  trying  to  be  a  lady, 
but  really  was  waiting  for  the  day  when  her  mother 
in  final  disgust  would  allow  her  to  go  and  act  like 
the  tomboy  she  always  wanted  to  be? 

Pamela  Cristaldi. 


ALL  IN  LESS  THAN  A  MINUTE 

Oh,  no!  The  scoreboard  clock  must  be  wrong,  or 
maybe  it  was  his  eyes.  He  rubbed  them  and  looked 
again.  Yes,  he  had  seen  right.  Less  than  one  minute 
was  left  in  the  game,  and  his  team,  five  points  behind, 
were  on  State’s  twenty-five  yard  line.  Time  just 
couldn’t  fail  them  now;  or  could  it?  Third  down — 
nine  yards  to  go.  They’d  have  to  do  something  good. 
When  Bill  heard  the  play  called,  he  knew  they  were 
leaving  it  up  to  him.  Could  he  do  it?  Even  he 
didn’t  know.  It  was  their  best  play.  There  it 
was,  the  snap  from  center,  the  handoff.  He  wished 
he  could  fly.  He  was  all  the  way  down  to  the  fifteen. 
Ooooh — he  tripped!  The  ball  went  squirting  out 
of  his  arms.  The  noise  of  the  crowd  was  deafening. 
He  couldn’t  hear  a  thing.  The  gun  went  off.  The 
game  was  over.  Everything  had  happened  at  once. 
He  walked  back  to  the  locker  room  with  his  head 
bent.  He  had  failed,  but  he  knew  he  had  done  his 
best. 

As  the  other  boys  came  rushing  in,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  lightly  they  took  it.  After  all,  it  had 
been  the  big  game  this  season.  Just  then  Eddie  came 
over  behind  the  lockers  where  he  had  been  sitting 
hidden  from  view.  He  slapped  Bill  on  the  back 
and  said,  "Nice  game,  kid;  State  tried  to  say  your 
lateral  was  forward  but  they  never  had  a  hope.  You 
weren’t  even  there  to  defend  yourself.  I  guess  it 
was  tough  for  them  to  lose  by  one  point  that  way 
though.  Jim  made  a  nice  run  down  from  the  fifteen. 
Oh!  Are  you  going  to  the  victory  dance  tonight. 
Bill,  Bill?  Hey,  Bill!  Well,  what  do  you  know — 
he  fainted!” 

F.  Foley,  ’52. 


TEACHER  TAKES  A  FLING 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  spring  afternoon  as  Emily 
Jones  sat  at  her  desk  correcting  test  papers.  She 
would  pause  every  few  minutes  to  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  laughing  boys  and  girls  on  their  way 


EMILY  JONES  SAT  AT 

HER  DESK, CORRECT¬ 
ING  TEST  PAPERS 


home  from  school  or  down  to  the  corner  spa.  She 
couldn’t  help  feeling  a  bit  envious  of  their  carefree 
manners,  for  she  had  never  had  much  fun  as  a  young 
girl.  Her  mother  had  been  a  sickly  woman,  and 
Emily  had  to  rush  home  from  school  to  do  the  house¬ 
hold  tasks.  She  and  her  mother  had  been  closely 
attached. 

Emily  remembered  the  night  Chuck  Powers  had 
called  on  her  to  escort  her  to  the  high  school  dance. 
She  was  very  happy  that  Chuck  had  chosen  her  from 
all  the  other  senior  girls.  Emily  had  tried  to  have  a 
good  time  that  night,  but  in  the  back  of  her  mind 
was  always  the  worry  of  her  mother  alone  in  the  house, 
so  she  left  before  the  dance  was  over.  It  was  always 
like  that  in  the  years  that  followed,  and  when  her 
mother  passed  away  she  was  left  alone. 

Emily  had  gone  to  Teachers’  College,  and  here  she 
was  almost  twenty-nine  years  old. 

She  was  disturbed  from  her  daydreaming  by  a 
knock  on  the  door,  and  upon  answering  it,  found  Mr. 
Hall,  the  new  History  teacher,  standing  there  grin¬ 
ning  down  at  her.  Emily  couldn’t  help  thinking 
that  he  certainly  was  handsome  with  his  black,  wavy 
hair  and  dancing  blue  eyes,  plus  a  six-foot  two  stature. 
You  could  have  knocked  her  over  with  a  feather  when 
he  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  faculty  dance. 

On  her  way  home  there  was  a  happy  air  about 
her,  for  she  had  a  feeling  that  she  was  going  to  make 
up  for  the  good  times  she  missed  with  that  nice 
Mr.  Hall  around. 


Marion  Melaragni,  ’50. 
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CLEVER  JOSE’ 

All  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  disliked  Jose’ 
because  he  was  smarter  than  they,  he  could  do  all 
his  work  correctly.  Jose’  was  a  very  lonely  boy, 
because  no  one  would  associate  with  him.  They  all 
called  him  clever  Jose.  His  family  were  among  the 
immigrants  from  Spain.  Jose’s  family  were  very  poor, 
and  because  of  the  small  amount  of  money  that  they 
earned  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  soap.  The  boys 
would  not  play  with  him  because  of  this.  Jose’s 
mother  would  make  soap  once  a  month,  but  this  was 
cnly  to  be  used  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Robbie  Jackson  was  a  small  Negro  boy  of  ten. 
Robbie  told  Jose’  that  he  had  had  the  same  trouble  that 
Jose’  was  having,  until  he  proved  to  them  that  he 
was  just  as  good  as  they  were.  This  made  Jose’  a 
little  happier,  for  he  knew  that  Robbie  would  help 
him  to  make  friends  with  the  other  boys. 

Little  Robbie  was  reading  the  newspaper  when 
he  saw  an  advertisement  that  read:  "Childrens  Medical 
Center,”  and  Robbie  read  on  the  notice  that  it  said, 
"If  anyone  in  this  vicinity  knows  of  anyone  who  needs 
help,  please  get  in  touch  with  us.  Our  Center  is 
located  at  444  Washington  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama.”  Robbie  was  so  excited  that  he  ran  out  the 
door  and  up  the  street,  for  the  Center  was  only  a  few 
blocks  from  his  house.  When  Robbie  entered  the 
building  a  woman  asked  him  if  she  could  help  him. 
Robbie  told  her  about  Jose’s  problems,  hoping  that 
she  would  help  him. 

The  next  day  the  committee  from  the  Center  came 
up  to  Jose’s  house,  and  brought  with  them  soap,  food 
clothing,  and  many  other  useful  things  that  the  family 
could  use.  Jose’  was  happy  now  for  he  thought  sure 
the  boys  would  let  him  play  with  them  now,  but  Jose’ 
was  wrong  for  the  boys  still  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  Jose’  did  not  know  that  the  real  reason  was 
because  most  of  them  were  jealous  because  Jose’  was 
smarter  than  they. 

A  few  days  later  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Center 
building  and  Jose’  was  the  only  boy  who  remained 
to  help  get  the  children  to  safety.  All  the  other 
boys  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  out  of  the  building 
as  fast  as  they  could.  When  they  were  home  they 
found  out  about  the  heroic  deed  that  Jose  had  done. 
It  was  too  late  to  be  sorry  for  Jose’  was  now  in  the 
hospital  badly  burned.  The  boys  decided  that  they 
should  go  to  the  hospital  and  tell  Jose’  how  sorry 
they  were  that  they  were  so  unfair  to  him.  They 
finally  knew  that  Jose  was  just  as  good  as  they  were, 
and  perhaps  even  better,  for  Jose’  was  the  only  one 
of  the  boys  who  had  thought  to  help  the  women  and 
children.  When  Jose’  was  let  out  of  the  hospital 
he  told  the  boys  that  he  would  gladly  exchange  his 
cleverness  in  order  to  play  ball  with  them. 


After  that  well  remembered  day  Jose’  was  called 
one  of  the  gang,  not  clever  Jose’. 

By  Muriel  Ames,  ’51. 


THE  SPARRING  PARTNER 

On  a  cold  winter  day,  in  a  deserted  part  of  a  small 
town  called  Glenmere,  an  ex-manager  of  the  world 
champion  named  Joe  Mankelly,  saw  a  body  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Stopping  his  car,  he  got  out, 
and  put  the  body  into  his  car.  This  took  a  long 
time,  for  this  was  the  body  of  a  very  husky  man.  He 
was  a  good  looking  man  with  dark  hair.  Joe  im¬ 
mediately  took  this  man  to  the  Glenmere  Hospital, 
and  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  doctors  to 
leave  this  man  at  the  hospital  under  his  name,  and 
he  would  pay  the  bill. 

A  few  days  later,  he  came  back  to  see  how  the  man 
was.  That  day  he  found  out  a  lot  of  interesting  things. 
The  man  had  just  recovered  that  morning,  and  the 
doctor  told  Joe  that  this  man  had  gone  without  food 
for  a  long  time  and  probably  had  collapsed  from  the 
cold  and  an  empty  stomach.  At  this  Joe  became  curi¬ 
ous.  He  wondered  who  this  man  was,  and  what  his 
occupation  was. 

As  the  days  passed,  slowly  this  strange  man  got  well 
enough  to  be  questioned.  Joe  didn’t  hesitate.  He 
went  to  the  hospital  to  the  stranger’s  bedside.  Joe 
found  out  his  name  was  Kenneth  Dumont.  He  was 
once  a  sparring  partner  for  a  great  boxer,  who  just 
faded  out  of  the  boxing  world.  After  this  experience, 
Ken  could  not  get  a  job.  He  spent  all  the  money  he 
had  on  his  family.  He  had  a  wife,  Ruth,  a  son,  Bob, 
and  a  daughter,  Helen.  He  was  out  looking  for  a 
job,  but  had  no  success.  He  was  on  his  way  home 
when  he  collapsed  in  the  middle  of  the  street  where 
Joe  had  found  him.  Joe  was  stunned  to  hear  this 
and  all  the  other  experiences  of  Ken’s. 

After  this  Ken  thanked  Joe  and  said  he  would  pay 
him  back  all  the  money  he  owed  him  for  the  hospital 
bill,  but  right  now  he  had  to  get  back  to  his  wife 
and  children.  Joe  gave  him  some  money  to  bring 
food  home,  and  later  got  him  a  job  as  foreman  in  a 
steel  factory  which  was  owned  by  a  friend  of  Joe’s. 

About  three  months  passed.  Everything  was  going 
fine.  Then  Joe  went  to  Ken’s  home.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  surprised  when  Ken’s  wife  told 
him  Ken  was  down  cellar  trying  to  keep  in  shape. 
Joe  hurried  down  stairs  to  watch  Ken.  His  cellar 
was  lined  with  boxing  pictures,  boxing  gloves,  punching 
bags,  and  such.  He  said  that  Ken  was  in  fine  shape, 
and  when  he  went  home  that  night,  he  thought  of 
how  good  Ken  looked  punching  the  bag.  The  next 
day  he  hurried  over  to  Ken’s  home  to  ask  him  if  he 
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would  like  a  chance  in  the  ring.  Ken  agreed  to  try. 
Joe  was  in  his  glory,  for  he  knew  he  had  another 
good  fighter  on  his  hands.  He  knew  this  by  Ken’s 
build  and  manner  as  he  watched  him  practice  in  the 
cellar.  Ken  had  hid  his  only  desire  to  be  a  prize 
fighter  for  a  long  time,  but  now  he  knew  he  had  a 
good  manager.  Now  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
try  out  for  his  only  desire. 

Months  passed.  Ken  kept  in  shape,  and  at  last 
his  first  fight.  This  was  Ken’s  big  moment.  The 
fight  was  on.  Suddenly  the  stadium  was  in  an  uproar. 
Ken  had  won  his  first  fight  by  a  knock  out. 

As  months  passed,  Ken  had  more  fights  and  had 
won  them  all.  Everyone  seemed  to  think  he  was 
the  next  champ.  He  was  fighting  for  a  career.  It 
was  not  like  before,  not  only  his  desire,  but  his  life’s 
work.  As  the  years  went  on,  Ken  finally  had  a  chance 
to  fight  the  champion.  He  went  away  to  a  secret 
camp  to  practice. 

Then  the  night  of  the  fight.  The  stadium  was 
packed  and  the  fight  was  on.  It  was  a  very  close 
fight,  but  finally  Ken  had  been  beaten.  Ken  was  never 
going  to  fight  again.  But  soon  Joe  convinced  him 
to  try  one  more  fight  with  the  champion.  Ken  agreed, 
but  that  would  be  the  last.  Again  the  stadium  was 
packed,  but  this  time  Ken  won.  Ken  kept  the  title 
for  two  years,  and  then  retired  an  undefeated  cham¬ 
pion,  who  only  lost  one  fight,  but  won  that  on  the 
second  try. 

Margaret  O’Hearne,  ’51. 


LEFT  OUT? 

The  town  of  Membrooke  was  a  quiet  little  community 
Vhere  everyone  knew  everyone  and  had  money  and 
a  title.  That  is,  all  except  one  family.  No  one 
wanted  to  know  their  business  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  because  they  were  foreigners,  and  in  a 
community  such  as  this  there  was  no  place  for  them. 

Benje  Panomiski  and  his  parents  were  hard  working 
people  who  came  to  this  country  to  escape  the  terrors 
of  the  dictators  in  Montavania.  Mr.  Panomiski  was 
a  skilled  cabinet  maker  and  also  a  stunt  man;  he  did 
work  that  only  many  hours  and  days  of  hard  work  could 
achieve.  His  wife,  a  charming  woman  who  shook 
the  floor  when  she  walked,  was  the  best  cook  in  town. 
Benje — well,  his  parents  considered  him  a  young 
prince  as  he  was  the  only  child  and  therefore  nothing 
was  expected  from  him. 

One  morning  when  he  was  in  school  the  teacher 
discussed  the  coming  events  of  the  year,  which  were 
mostly  teas,  that  the  mothers  had  planned.  Each 
mother  took  her  turn  and  planned  for  an  afternoon’s 
entertainment  at  the  tea.  Names  were  drawn  for 


each  mother’s  day  and  when  it  came  to  Benje,  he 
refused  to  draw  a  slip  of  paper.  The  classmates  knew 
why,  but  the  teacher  didn’t  understand. 

After  school  she  called  Benje  aside  and  asked  for 
the  reason.  Oh!  How  he  dreaded  that  moment!  He 
lived  a  thousand  years  between  the  second,  while  she 
waited  for  his  answers.  With  all  the  courage  for 
a  ten  year  old  lad  he  tried  to  explain  how  foreigners 
were  not  accepted  in  that  town.  When  these  words 
came  out,  her  face  fell  with  shock!  Never  had  she 
heard  of  such! 

That  evening  she  went  to  the  Panomiskies  home 
and  told  them  how  the  parties  were  conducted  each 
week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Panomiski  were  so  excited  at 
the  idea  that  they  could  help  and  have  a  chance  to 
meet  the  other  parents  who  avoided  them  for  so  long. 
Yet  it  was  little  Benje  who  reminded  them  that  the 
people  in  the  town  wouldn’t  like  the  idea  very  well. 
They  agreed  and  told  him  that  they  would  give  such 
a  dinner  and  entertainment  that  they  would  not  forget 
it  for  a  long  time. 

Finally  the  Panomiski’s  turn  came  to  entertain.  It 
was  Monday  and  also  the  National  Holiday  of  their  own 
country,  Montavania.  Mrs.  Panomiski  worked  a  com¬ 
plete  dinner  consisting  of  six  special  dishes  she  knew 
how  to  prepare  from  her  grandmother’s  teaching.  Mr. 
Panomiski  went  to  a  chest  and  took  out  three  costumes 
of  their  native  country  and  he  wrote  a  skit  which 
would  last  for  an  hour  together  with  folk  dances  and 
singing. 

The  tea  was  very  successful  and  the  townspeople 
were  really  quite  surprised  at  the  foreigners. 

They  were  so  amazed  at  them  and  their  talent  and 
spirit  that  they  immediately  began  to  invite  the  Pan¬ 
omiski’s  into  their  social  activities  and  became  such 
friends  that  nothing  went  on,  in  which  the  Panomiski’s 
were  not  included. 

Helen  O’Donnell,  ’51. 


FANTASY  OF  FEAR 

Fear  was  etched  in  his  features,  and  this  deadly  fear 
grew  more  alarming  as  he  spoke  to  the  famed  psychi¬ 
atrist. 

"Doctor  Stone,  you  have  to  help  me.  I  need  help 
desperately  and  at  once,  or  else  I  shall  go  mad.” 

Doctor  Stone  gazed  through  the  window  at  the 
threatening,  ominous  storm  clouds  in  the  sky.  He 
turned  and  said  to  his  patient,  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Quinn, 
and  start  from  the  beginning.” 

"Thank  you,  Doctor.  Well,  I  guess  you  might 
say  it  all  started  about  twelve  years  ago.  I  was  about 
ten  years  old  when  I  picked  up  an  old,  dusty  book 
with  a  peculiar  red  cover.  I  carried  it  up  to  my  room 
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and  secretly  read  it,  but  I  knew — ” 

"Excuse  me,  but  you  said  that  you  secretly  read  it. 
Why  secretly?” 

"My  father  had  forbidden  me  to  read  it.” 

"Why?” 

"He  never  gave  me  reason.” 

"I  see.  Continue  please.” 

"Although  I  spent  months  reading  this  book,  I  never 
did  finish  it.  I  would  forget  a  part  of  what  I  had 
read  the  previous  night,  and,  therefore,  I  would  have 
to  read  the  preceding  chapters  over  again.  However, 
I  remember  that  there  was  one  page  which  I  had  always 
avoided,  for  what  reason  I  don’t  know.  This  page 
showed  a  picture  of  a  man  leaning  against  a  post  in 
a  railroad  station.  Although  I  couldn’t  see  his  face, 
he  frightened  me.  He  was  facing  a  dark  tunnel 
through  which  the  tracks  went.  He  seemed  to  be 
waiting — waiting  for  something  horrible.” 

Tommy  Quinn  paused  and  stared  out  into  the  dark 
sky.  The  storm  was  directly  overhead  now.  He  jumped 
when  the  doctor  spoke  to  him. 

"You’re  afraid  of  something,  Mr.  Quinn.  What  is 
it?” 

"I  shall  continue  and  you  will  see. 

"As  I  grew  older,  I  forgot  all  about  my  fear,  the 
picture,  and  the  book  itself,  until  about  a  week  ago. 
I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  a  village,  and  I  was  planning 
to  take  the  train  home  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night. 
As  I  approached  the  small  station,  something  seemed 
to  strike  a  familiar  note  in  my  mind.  Then  when  I 
was  about  a  few  steps  away,  I  recognized  the  scene. 
It  was  the  same  scene  which  I  had  feared  so  much  as 
a  child.  At  first  I  wanted  to  run,  but  I  cast  aside  my 
fears  and  boldly  walked  up  to  the  man  who  was  leaning 
against  the  post.  I  was  determined  to  see  what  he 
looked  like.  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked 
him  for  a  match.  He  turned  and  faced  me.  I  stared 
at  him  momentarily,  and  then  terrified,  I  turned  and 
ran.  Looking  at  him  was  like  looking  at  a  mirror. 
His  face  was  mine.” 

A  loud  thunder  clap  startled  the  speaker  and  he  looked 
searchingly  over  his  shoulder  as  the  rain  started  to 
come  down. 

Doctor  Stone  asked,  "Have  you  any  relations  who 
might  have  some  resemblance  to  you?” 

"None  whatsoever,”  answered  Tommy  Quinn. 

"Your  story  is  hard  to  believe.  It  is  the  most  unusual 
story  I  have  ever  heard,  and  yet  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  believe  you.  Go  on,  please.” 

”1  ran  for  what  seemed  a  long  time,  not  even  stopping 
for  breath,  until  finally  I  came  to  an  isolated  cottage. 
Frantically  I  pounded  on  the  cottage  door,  praying, 
begging,  that  someone  would  come  to  the  door.  Finally, 
after  what  seemed  like  ages,  the  door  was  opened.  A 
figure  enshrouded  in  black  beckoned  me  in  and  pointed 
to  the  stairs  as  if  he  were  expecting  me.  I  neither 


hesitated  nor  asked  any  questions.  I  ascended  the 
stairs  and  entered  a  lighted  room,  bare  but  for  a  table 
and  a  chair.  I  sat  down  and  then  I  noticed  what 
was  on  the  table.  It  was  a  book — a  book  with  a  red 
cover.” 

"Is  this  book,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  "the  very 
same  book  that  you  read  as  a  child  or  another  edition?” 

"It  was  the  very  same  book,”  resumed  the  narrator, 
'Because  I  recognized  the  ink  blots  and  the  torn  pages. 
The  room  was  empty,  so  I  decided  to  finish  the  story 
to  find  the  answer  to  this  mystery.  The  story  seemed 
like  a  biography  of  my  life  right  up  to  the  moment 
of  my  sitting  in  that  lonely  room.  I  read  as  far  as 
where  the  occupant  of  the  house  stalks  the  visitor 
brandishing  a  deathly  dagger.  Realizing  that  so  far 
the  story  was  a  recount  of  my  life,  I  turned  suddenly 
and  discovered  that  the  book  was  correct.  Quickly 
I  ran  to  the  window  and  leaped  through  it,  landing 
miraculously  safe  and  alive  on  the  ground.  I  fled 
and  somehow  or  other  I  reached  home.” 

"Did  you  see  the  man  at  the  railroad  station  at  all 
after  you  escaped  him?  Did  you  see  who  the  person 
at  the  house  was,”  queried  the  psychiatrist? 

"No,  to  both  questions,”  returned  the  frightened 
man.  "But  I  did  see  that — that  image  of  myself 
within  this  last  week.  That  is  the  main  reason  I 
came  to  you.  Everywhere  I  go  I  see  that  face,  my  face, 
it’s  haunting  me  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Doctor, 
you  have  to  help  me.  What  is  the  answer  to  this 
mystery?  Am  I  going  insane?” 

Doctor  Stone,  gazing  through  the  rain-swept  win¬ 
dows,  mused  over  these  questions?  He  turned  and 
facing  Thomas  Quinn,  he  said,  "If  you  would  go  into 
the  next  room  and  lie  down  for  a  while,  I  should 
like  to  think  it  over.” 

Since  it  was  dark,  the  doctor  called  out,  "You  will 
find  the  light  switch  on  the  side  of  the  wall.” 

Mr.  Quinn  opened  the  door,  took  one  step  into 
the  room;  a  lightning  bolt  struck  near  the  building 
illuminating  the  doctor’s  office.  Suddenly,  just  as  the 
bolt  struck,  Mr.  Quinn  gave  vent  to  a  hideous  shriek 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  Doctor  Stone  hurried  over  to 
him  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  He  had  a  horrible 
expression  on  his  face,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  sort  of 
a  monster.  The  doctor  switched  on  the  light  to  see 
what  had  killed  Thomas  Quinn.  The  first  thing  his 
eyes  gazed  upon  was  his  large,  lifesize  mirror. 

"What  an  amazing  story,”  thought  Dr.  Stone,  "and 
an  even  more  amazing  ending.  His  reflection  in  the 
mirror  had  frightened  him  to  death.” 

Rhodda  Blundell,  ’50. 


FORMULA  FOR  FRIENDSHIP 

"Seven  o’clock!  In  two  more  hours  I  will  be  in 
that  old  high  school  again.’’  Mumbling  these  thoughts 
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to  herself,  Louise  Brown  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep, 
but  the  door  opened  and  her  mother  walked  in. 
"Louise,”  she  said,  "time  to  get  up.  I’m  sure  you 
don’t  want  to  be  late  for  school.  Your  breakfast 
is  ready.”  "All  right,”  replied  Louise. 

Later  in  the  breakfast  nook,  Mrs.  Brown  came  and 
sat  down  beside  her  daughter.  "Louise,  won’t  you 
please  tell  me  what's  troubling  you?”  "Oh,  Mum,” 
she  cried.  "What  shall  I  do?  We’ve  been  here  for 
two  weeks  and — well — I  just  haven’t  made  any  friends.” 
Mrs.  Brown  thought  this  over  very  carefully  before 
she  replied.  "Louise,  I  think  your  whole  problem 
is  that  you  want  your  classmates  to  like  you  so  much 
and  make  a  good  impression  with  them  that  you  are 
.not  your  natural  self.  Remember,  dear,  just  be  friendly 
in  your  own  way  and,  above  all,  don’t  force  yourself 
on  anyone.  Will  you  remember  that?”  "I’ll  try  to,” 
she  answered.  'I’d  better  go  now  or  I’ll  be  late.  Bye.” 

This  piece  of  advice  offered  by  her  mother  had  been 
puzzling,  and  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  at  the  school 
entrance. 

Algebra  in  first  period  had  gone  off  smoothly. 
While  walking  to  her  second  class,  she  was  startled 
by  a  voice  at  her  side.  "You’re  Louise  Brown,  aren’t 
you?  I’m  Helen  Wayne.  I  was  wondering  if  you’d 
care  to  eat  lunch  with  me  and  a  few  of  my  friends.” 
Louise  was  so  surprised  that  she  couldn’t  answer.  All 
she  could  do  was  nod  her  head. 

At  lunch  she  was  introduced  to  the  other  girls,  and 
remembering  her  mother’s  advice,  she  tried  not  to  force 
herself  on  them.  The  talk  was  centered  upon  going 
to  the  show  Friday  evening,  and  much  to  her  delight, 
she  was  invited. 

It  was  discovered  during  lunch  that  Helen  lived 


two  streets  down  from  Louise.  "Why  so  silent?”  asked 
Helen. 

"Oh,  I  was  wondering  why  you  and  your  friends 
accepted  me  so  quickly.” 

Helen  smiled.  "It  was  you  that  made  us  ask  if 
you  wished  to  go  with  us.” 

"Me!”  exclaimed  Louise. 

"Yes,  you,”  replied  Helen,  now  laughing.  "Most 
girls,  when  they  are  at  a  new  school,  force  themselves 
on  us,  and  it  makes  everyone  feel  uncomfortable.  But 
you  didn’t,  so  we  knew  that  we  would  like  to  have 
you  with  us.  Oh,  here’s  my  street.  I’ll  see  you 
tomorrow,  and  meet  me  here  at  the  corner.  Don’t 
forget!”  ”1  won’t,”  shouted  Louise  running  home. 
Through  the  window  she  saw  her  mother  fixing  the 
living  room  curtains. 

"Mum,  oh  Mum,  the  most  wonderful  thing  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Making  her  mother  sit  down,  Louise  told  every¬ 
thing  that  had  happened. 

"Oh,  Mum,”  she  cried,  "if  you  hadn’t  told  me  what 
you  did,  I’m  afraid  I  wouldn’t  have  made  new  friends.” 

"I’m  glad  for  your  sake,”  replied  her  mother. 

Running  up  the  stairs  to  her  room  she  stopped 
abruptly.  "Oh,  before  I  forget,  may  I  go  to  the  show 
Friday  night  with  the  girls?”  "Why,  I  suppose  so,” 
answered  her  mother.  "Now  are  you  happy?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  Louise  exclaimed,  "very  happy.” 

Mary  Golden,  ’51. 


THE  CAMEO  LOCKET 

It  was  a  hot  August  afternoon,  when  Kathy  Billings 
and  her  girl  friend  Jean  Martin  were  swimming  in 
Locust  Lake.  Kathy  called,  "Race  you  to  the  other 
side.”  Jean  replied,  "Sure!  But  I  bet  I’ll  beat  you.” 

They  swam  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  way  when 
they  came  side  by  side,  laughing  to  think  they  had 
bet  against  each  other. 

When  they  had  reached  the  other  side,  after  getting 
out  of  the  water,  they  came  upon  an  ice-cream  stand. 
They  sat  down  on  the  warm  sand  to  talk  over  the 
wonderful  afternoon  they  had  had,  when  two  boys 
stopped  to  talk  to  them.  They  introduced  themselves 
as  Tom  Stoddard  and  Peter  Brentwood,  explaining  to 
the  girls  that  they  were  from  Riverdale,  the  next  town, 
and  had  come  to  Lakeview  for  a  short  visit  with  relatives. 

The  talk  of  college  and  sports  seemed  to  interest 
the  quartet. 

A  few  hours  later,  after  an  afternoon  of  enjoyment 
and  relaxation,  the  girls  explained  they  had  to  start 
for  home,  as  mom  and  dad  might  begin  to  worry 
about  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Billings  greeted 
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them  with  a  refreshing  supper  of  salad  and  soft  drinks. 
The  girls  were  very  cautious  not  to  mention  to  mother 
about  their  meeting  the  boys. 

After  a  few  games  of  ping-pong  the  girls  retired  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  brought  promise  of  a  day  with  scat¬ 
tered  showers.  The  girls  decided  to  spend  the  morning 
indoors  cleaning  their  room.  Naturally,  being  alone, 
this  brought  on  the  subject  of  the  day  before.  Such 
questions  as  "I  wonder  if  they  were  as  nice  as  they 
seemed?”  "Do  you  really  think  they  came  from  River- 
dale?” 

These  questions  seemed  to  go  back  and  forth,  one 
leading  to  another. 

After  cleaning  their  room  they  decided  that  a  short 
walk  along  the  pond  would  make  the  day  seem  brighter. 
They  were,  of  course,  hoping  to  see  their  friends.  They 
did.  They  talked,  had  a  coke,  and  said  goodby. 

This  seemed  to  go  on  day  after  day,  until  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  they  were  beginning  to  feel  quite 
serious  about  each  other — Tom  with  Jean  and  Peter 
with  Kathy. 

A  week  had  passed  and  Kathy  was  feeling  rather 
low,  as  she  neither  had  heard  from  nor  had  seen 
Peter,  although  Jean  had  seen  Tom. 

Saturday  morning  came  when  George  Donegan 
brought  a  small  package  neatly  wrapped,  to  the  Billings 
door.  It  was  addressed:  Miss  Katherine  Billings, 
846  Part  Street,  Lakeview  80,  Kansas. 

Kathy  was  very  excited  when  she  opened  it  and 
found  a  cameo  locket  set  in  sterling  silver  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  choice. 

But  to  her  surprise  there  was  no  name  as  to  who  had 
sent  it  to  her. 

For  two  days  there  had  been  no  answer  as  to  where 
Peter  had  been. 

The  following  day  Peter  came  to  call  on  Kathy, 
explaining  that  he  had  to  go  back  to  Riverdale 
because  his  only  uncle  had  passed  away  and  he  attended 
the  funeral.  Although  he  tried,  he  could  not  get  in 
touch  with  her. 

Kathy  told  Peter  about  her  strange  gift,  until  she 
finally  realized  by  the  expression  on  Peter’s  face  that 
it  had  been  he  who  had  surprised  her. 

Barbara  Smith,  ’51. 


UTTERLY  FANTASTIC 

9:30  We  arrived  at  school  after  a  short  breeze 
around  the  moon  in  our  rocket  ships.  We 
parked  our  ships  on  the  gymnasium  roof  and 
were  whisked  away  by  the  electric  stairway 
to  the  cloak-room.  After  checking  our  coats, 
we  went  over  to  the  snack  bar. 


9:40  Nothing  like  hot  coffee  and  doughnuts  to 
pep  oneself  up  for  the  tedious  day  ahead. 

10:00  English  class — We  sat  in  the  lounging  chairs 
and  watched  our  morning’s  lessons  on  tele¬ 
vision— the  play  "Macbeth,”  starring  Law¬ 
rence  Olivier  and  Orsen  Wells.  All  enjoyed 
it  immensely. 

10:30  Reading  period — The  bookcases  are  stocked 
with  the  best  of  reading  material,  although 
the  section  where  the  comic  books  are  kept 
seems  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  attention.  The 
very  latest  magazines  are  also  available. 

11:00  Music  Appreciation — Today  we  discussed 

Spike  Jones,  Billy  Ekstine,  and  Stan  Kenton. 
Spike’s  new  record,  "Ten  Back  Fangs,”  was 
played  and  proved  to  be  as  popular  as  was 
expected.  I  still  don’t  know  what  the  name 
of  the  song  Billy  sang  was,  for  between  the 
girls  sighing  and  fainting  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  that  my  hearing  wasn’t  impaired.  As 
to  Stan  Kenton — we  never  did  get  around  to 
him — Billy  was  just  too  much  for  some  of  the 
girls. 

11:30  Dancing — All  the  latest  steps  are  taught  by 
the  dancing  instructor,  Fred  Astaire  and 
Arthur  Murray.  Vaughn  Munroe  and  his 
Orchestra  were  the  guest  musicians  for  today’s 
session.  This  class  is  well-liked  by  all.  No 
such  thing  at  Woburn  High  as  a  boy  not 
dancing  at  these  informal  get  togethers.  In 
fact,  they  have  to  control  themselves  if  some¬ 
one  else  beats  them  in  the  race  across  the 
dance  hall  to  ask  a  girl  to  dance. 

12:00  What  comes  next??  Oh!  Of  course,  you 
guessed  it — twelve  clangs  of  the  gong  mean 
LUNCH  (I  really  do  think  this  is  the  most 
difficult  period.)  The  hot  dogs  and  soda 
pop  go  over  big  with  the  crowd,  but  if  you 
are  really  starving,  a  full  course  meal  may  be 
had  for  just  the  asking.  Jane  proved  that 
point  by  tearing  through  a  lobster  dinner  in 
no  time  flat,  while  Mai  didn’t  seem  to  have 
any  trouble  to  pick  the  turkey  bones  clean. 
Vaughn  Munroe  supplied  the  music. 

1:00  Chemistry — Today’s  problem,  and  a  very 
simple  one  at  that,  is  "How  to  split  the  Atom.” 
Today’s  class  will  be  conducted  by  Professor 
Von  Poppin.  A  little  accident  happened 
yesterday — Professor  G.  Whizz,  our  former 
teacher,  not  only  split  the  atom,  he  split  him¬ 
self!  Interment  will  be  held  at  Missionbell 
Cemetery  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  Saturday. 

1:30  A  short  assembly  was  held  to  give  out  jackets 
to  all  participants  in  all  school  activities. 

Lorraine  Cooke,  ’50. 
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OUR  BOISTEROUS  BOYS 

A  mighty  shout  rings  through  the  air, 

It’s  lunch-time,  though  the  boys  don  t  care 
That  half  the  school  is  still  a-working. 

Back  from  their  lunch  they  boil  up  smirking. 
Their  time  for  laughter  is  surely  o'er. 

"It  is?”  say  they,  "We  want  some  more” 

And  someone  a  brand  new  prank  has  found, 

The  building  echoes  with  the  sound. 

And  then  alas!  It’s  Saturday 

The  football  game,  good  sport,  clean  play, 

The  smirking  boys  are  heard  no  more. 

Where,  oh,  where,  is  that  mighty  roar? 

A  single  cheer,  a  girlish  cry — 

A  delicate  echo  pierces  the  sky! 

What  has  become  of  the  fun  and  noise? 

How  shy  they  are — our  Boisterous  Boys! 

Peter  Cocculuto,  ’51 


BEAMING 

Oh!  flickering  star — 

Thy  sparkling  light! 

Are  you  really  there? 

Or, 

Are  you  a  band  of  fireflies, 

Riding  on  a  beam  somewhere? 

If  you  are — 

Oh  whisper  down. 

Tell  me,  so  that  I 

May  say  the  magic  words  to  make 

Me  too,  a  firefly. 

And,  if  I  be 
A  firefly, 

Oh!  What  joy  I’d  know. 

I’d  wink  my  beams  so  bright  and  crystal. 
To  the  earth  blow. 

Carolyn  Hyldburg,  ’50. 


TEN  SECOND  DRAMA 

Are  those  big,  blue  eyes  I  see 
Really  aiming  right  at  me? 

Can’t  turn  ’round,  still  I’ll  try 
To  look  from  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

Gosh,  what  if  he  does  mean  me, 

And  asks  me  out?  I’d  sure  agree. 

We’d  go  steady  after  one  date, 

Let  people  wonder.  We  call  it  fate. 

We’d  talk  and  plan  for  Graduation  Day 

And  how  soon  after  Wedding  Bells  would  play. 

I  must  turn  'round  and  find  for  sure 
To  whom  he’s  throwing  that  allure. 

It’s  in  this  direction  at  any  rate. 

There — I’m  around  to  face  him  straight — 

Ah,  me!  My  future  now  looks  ghastly 
The  "Schmoo”  is  looking  right  past  me! 

Maryrose  Malonson,  ’50 


DRIFTING 

As  I  was  sitting  in  a  study  class 
I  looked  right  through  the  window  glass 
And  saw  the  curling  smoke  forth  spout 
From  chimney  top;  and  all  about 
With  wavering  winds  that  lightly  blow 
It  tried  to  choose  which  way  to  go. 

Some  tricky  breeze  whipped  it  up  straight 
Through  purling  cloudlets  wide  wet  gate, 

And  made  itself  a  part  of  it, 

Just  as  pieces  of  a  puzzle  fit. 

Charles  Forester,  ’51. 
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TELEVISION 

I  like  to  sit  and  gaze  upon 
The  television  screen, 

And  study  every  football  game 
And  every  movie  scene, 

To  watch  comedians  and  hear 
The  latest,  hottest  news, 

To  listen  to  the  crooners’  songs 
The  waltzes  and  the  blues, 

To  see  such  players  as  they  have 
On  Arthur  Godfrey’s  show, 

To  see  the  leading  bands  perform 
And  look  at  Vaughn  Monroe. 

Oh,  I  can  keep  well  posted, 

Now  the  parlor  is  a  stage 
Where  I  watch  television. 

It’s  the  wonder  of  the  age! 

Jean  Gonsalves,  ’50. 


THE  LITTLE  PINE  TREE 

A  little  pine  tree  in  our  back  yard 

Was  almost  snowed  under  in  the  storm  we  had. 

Its  branches  were  buried  deep  down  in  the  snow 
And  only  the  top  of  its  head  could  it  show. 

It  bent  and  it  struggled  to  set  itself  free 
And  my  heart  felt  sad  for  that  little  pine  tree. 

Smothered  it  stood  in  its  blanket  of  white 
Stooped  through  the  days  and  colder  nights, 

Till  a  ray  of  sun  through  the  frosty  air 
'  Fell  on  the  ice  chains  binding  there. 

From  its  melted  chains  the  little  pine  tree 
Tossed  its  green  branches  in  the  sunlight  free. 

S.  Connors,  ’50. 


TWILIGHT 

The  peal  of  bells  was  echoing  sweet 
Through  hills  that  every  tone  repeat. 

The  birds  a-flutter  on  homing  flight 
As  the  dying  day  gives  up  its  light. 

So  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  air 
We  bowed  our  drowsy  heads  in  prayer. 

As  shadows  deepened  into  dark 
One  star  lit  up  its  tiny  spark. 

Shirley  Breen.  ’51. 


BIG  GAME 

Look  at  the  crowd. 

See  the  stands. 

Hear  the  music  from  the  bands. 

The  teams  line  up 
The  people  cheer, 

From  any  viewpoint  it’s 
The  game  of  the  year. 

Now  Woburn, 

Now  Winchester  is  stopped  on  the  line. 

Fast-moving  playing  every  time. 

Who  will  win? 

Time  will  tell. 

The  half  ends — 

Hear  the  bell! 

They  line  up  again — 

Again  we  cheer — 

But  wait  what’s  this  we  hear? 

"Two  minutes  to  go?” 

COME  ON,  BOYS,  LET’S  HAVE  A  SCORE!  ! 

Now  a  sudden  turn  of  events: 

Woburn  has  blocked  a  Winchester  punt! 

Now  on  the  20 
Now  on  the  10 
Line  plunges, 

And  runs, 

Over  again. 

Woburn  has  scored! 

Can’t  you  hear 

The  yelling  and  singing? 

Let’s  give  them  a  cheer, 

For  Woburn  has  won  the  GAME  OF  THE  YEAR!  ! 

Hugh  Doherty,  ’50. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Monday — Assignment  for  class: 

A  poem  into  English  you  must  pass. 

"What  for?”  The  whole  class  groan  and  growl. 
"For  Reflector  talent  scouts  on  the  prowl” 

So  home  we  trot,  as  busy  as  bees, 

To  write  on  dogs  or  maybe  trees. 

The  pencil  is  to  the  paper  laid 
But  not  a  poem  has  been  made 
In  any  such  a  way  as  that, 

So  Jimmy  dons  his  thinking  hat. 

From  what  comes  out  it’s  plain  to  see 
He  never  will  a  poet  be. 

Tuesday  dawns,  day  dull  and  dark. 

"Now  what,”  he  wonders,  "will  be  my  mark?” 

Up  to  the  teacher  his  paper  goes, 

With  it  a  little  tale  of  woes — 

Of  how  his  brother  was  very  sick, 

And  thoughts  to  school-work  wouldn’t  stick 
But  into  the  mark-book — "Oh,  me, 

"I  really  think  it’s  a  great  big  D!” 

Doris  Hedblom,  ’51. 
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HARBINGERS  A  TREE 


Spring’s  not  very  far  away. 

Birds  are  arriving  every  day, 

Robins  flaunting  colored  vests, 

Chattering  sparrows  seeking  nests. 

Oh,  but  look,  what  do  I  see? 

Bobby  Blue  Jay  coming  to  me 
Dressed  in  gaudy  coat  of  blue — 

Looks  as  if  it’s  just  brand  new. 

Up  in  the  tree  there,  what  do  I  hear? 
Woodie  Woodpecker  must  be  near. 

All  these  things  add  up  to  say 
Spring’s  not  very  far  away. 

Meredith  Langill,  ’50. 


MUSIC 

Music  is  the  gift  of  life 
Which  expresses  joy  or  strife. 

It  may  be  silly  or  symbolic 
Of  heartful  love  or  lightsome  frolic. 

Written  it  is  in  any  style 
Deep  remembering  all  the  while 

The  interplay  of  modes  and  measures 
Give  to  notes  their  finest  treasures. 

Helen  Hession,  ’50. 


COLD— COLDER 

The  summer  has  departed, 

Those  sunny  days  have  gone, 

And  nipping  winds  have  started 
The  cool  days  coming  on. 

The  leaves  are  turning  color 
And  falling  all  around, 

And  dying  grass  with  duller 
Tone  leaves  bare  the  ground. 

White  winter  is  upon  us. 

Beneath  its  frosty  sway 
Though  hurrying  people  talk  and  fuss 
There’s  little  they  can  say. 

In  battle  with  its  ice  and  snow 
Some  daring  deeds  they’ll  do, 

For  soon,  they  know,  it’s  bound  to  go, 

Then  welcome  spring  will  start  anew. 

John  Josephson,  ’50 


This  was  the  tree 

That  made  them  all  seem 

Huge  and  green  to  me, 

Humming  with  honey  bees, 

Restless  as  the  far-off  sea 
Quivering  leaf  by  leaf. 

Richard  Brott,  ’52. 


ROMANCE  ON  THE  RANGE 

"My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose,” 

Some  poet  fellar  sang, 

But  for  them  rosebud  kind  of  gals 
I  wouldn’t  give  a  hang. 

For  my  gal,  when  I  get  me  one, 

In  case  I  ever  do, 

Has  got  to  be  what  you  might  call, 

A  female  buckaroo. 

She’s  got  to  savvy  workin’  cows, 

Know  how  to  burn  a  brand, 

So  when  we’re  short  of  cowpokes, 

She  can  sort  of  lend  a  hand. 

She’s  got  to  savvy  how  to  ride, 

To  rope  and  rustle  wood, 

To  build  a  fence,  and  earn  her  keep 
The  way  a  woman  should. 

She’s  got  to  bake  good  biscuits,  too, 

And  fry  a  steak  just  right, 

And  help  me  pull  my  boots  off 
When  I  come  in  tired  at  night 

That’s  how  I  lay  it  on  the  line 
About  the  kind  of  wife 

I  figure  that  I’ll  have  to  have 
To  lead  my  kind  of  life. 

My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

But  if  she  can’t  rope  nor  ride, 

T’ll  take  more  than  old  Dan  Cupid 
To  get  this  steer  hog-tied. 

Frances  Proctor,  ’51. 


MOTHER 

My  mother  is  my  best  friend 
And  she  will  always  be. 

For  every  big  and  little  need 
She’s  there  to  care  for  me. 

Gladys  Josephson,  ’51. 
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AUTUMN 

The  leaves  are  swiftly  falling 
The  trees  are  turning  bare 
And  southern  lands  are  calling 
Our  birds  to  journey  there. 

Soon  snowflakes  will  be  lying 

On  the  ground  new-frosted  white, 
Though  summer’s  green  be  dying 
Winter,  too,  can  bring  delight. 

Dorothy  Lynch,  ’51. 


TOOLS 

From  wood  and  steel  our  tools  are  made, 

And  many  a  worker  with  their  aid 
Has  wrought  success  from  earliest  days 
To  the  prosperous  Now,  with  changing  ways 
Has  grown  mechanic  or  profession 
Or  student  with  his  hated  lesson, 

And  by  the  use  of  the  wisdom  of  tools, 

Puts  the  wealth  of  the  wise  at  the  service  of  fools. 

Irene  Olson,  ’51. 


EYE  LANGUAGE 

There  is  a  new  boy  in  our  school 
Who  has  everything  to  make  you  drool. 

He  is  handsome  and  quite  neat, 

To  your  quick  look  he  is  "all  reet.” 

You  smile  and  give  him  special  glances 
And  think  to  yourself,  "How’s  chances?” 

He  smiles  back  and  says,  "Hello.” 

But  that’s  all  from  that  certain  fellow. 

You  discover  he  is  all  day  crooning, 

Trying  to  set  the  girls  a-swooning. 

The  girl  who  gets  him  will  be  smart 
To  brush  off  the  boy  with  the  cold  heart. 

Mary  Boudreau,  ’50. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

His  eyes  were  sly — 

His  countenance  grim — 

His  hair  was  mussed 
And  his  chances — slim. 

The  consequence? 

They’d  make  him  "sing.” 

What  scandal 

What  shame  he’d  bring. 

Ah!  If  achievement — 

What  wealth  he’d  gain. 

Hot  flashes  riveted 
Through  his  brain. 

He  peeked  ’round  the  corner 
No  one  in  sight. 

He  trotted  on  in  sheer  delight. 

At  last — he  was  there 
The  reach  was  far. 

And  he  stole  a  cookie 
From  the  cookie  jar! 

Carolyn  Hydlburg,  ’50. 
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ACTIVITIES 


ARMISTICE  DAY  PROGRAM 

The  Armistice  Day  Program  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  on  November  10.  A  fitting  program  was  in 
order.  The  guests  gave  speeches  and  thanked  us  for 
the  invitation  and  well-done  selections  by  the  pupils, 
which  included  songs,  recitations,  and  music  by  the 
orchestra.  A  moment’s  silence  of  prayer  was  asked  for 
by  Mr.  Bean,  and  the  program  came  to  a  close  with  the 
playing  of  "taps.” 


CHEERLEADERS 

This  year  we  can  say  that  our  cheerleaders  were  not 
overlooked,  because  they  made  themselves  known.  At 
all  the  basketball  games,  football  games  and  rallies,  in 
the  cafeteria  at  1:30,  we  heard  and  saw  them  as  they 
made  a  fine  showing,  yet  to  be  equalled  by  cheerleaders 
in  the  past.  Many  tedious  hours  were  spent  in  prac¬ 
ticing  the  cheers,  and  as  a  result  their  efforts  were  fruit¬ 
ful.  Led  by  Captain  Evelyn  Martin,  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mary  Boudreau,  Barbara  Burnes,  Carolyn  Hyld- 
burg,  Barbara  Corrigan,  Jeanne  Pierce,  and  the  two 
juniors  who  will  be  co-captains  next  year,  Barbara  Bou¬ 
dreau  and  Carol  Mace. 


ORCHESTRA 

Many  talented  musicians  are  in  evidence  in  this  year’s 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kimball. 
The  orchestra  plays  an  important  part  in  our  assemblies, 
operettas,  senior  play,  class  day  program,  prize  speaking 
contest,  and  graduation  day  exercises.  Rehearsals  are 
every  Tuesday  throughout  the  school  year. 


YEAR  BOOK 

This  year  the  Year  Book  is  again  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Burke.  The  energetic  staff  promises 
that  it  will  turn  out  a  book  that  will  be  treasured  by  all 
who  buy  it.  Those  in  charge  of  this  publication  are 

Editor-in-Chief .  Terrence  O’Connor 

Assistant  Editor . Barbara  Burnes 

Business  Manager . James  Reilly 

Treasurer  .  John  O’Connor 


SENIOR  DANCE 

A  wonderful  time  was  had  by  all  who  went  to  this 
festive  occasion.  The  highlight  of  the  evening  came 
when  Marilyn  Rierdan  was  chosen  "Queen.”  She  was 
resplendent  in  a  rose  taffeta  gown,  and  wore  her  crown 
graciously  throughout  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  this  dance  increased  the  Senior  Class  treas¬ 
ury  considerably. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  first  preliminary  prize  speaking  contest  of  the 
Woburn  Senior  High  School  was  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  school  on  Thursday,  January  26.  The  sec¬ 
ond  preliminary  contest  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  and  the  final  contest  on  Thursday,  March  16. 
Two  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  and  two  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  four  win¬ 
ning  contestants.  These  prizes  are  donated  by  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Woman’s  Club. 

The  following  were  selected  to  take  part  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  contest:  Katherine  Miggos,  Barbara  Brogna,  Kath¬ 
leen  Barch,  Pauline  Jordan,  Grace  Butler,  Beverly  Mc¬ 
Call,  Helen  Triantafilou,  June  Peterson,  Dorothea  Quil- 
itzsch,  James  Reilly,  William  Hassett,  Francis  Masse, 
James  Mahoney,  Harris  Cohen,  John  Gonsalves,  Wil¬ 
liam  Stukey,  Robert  Farrey,  John  Josephson,  Thomas 
Galvin. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Catherine  E.  Burke,  Miss  Doris 
T.  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Timothy  F.  Ring.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Blake  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Roche  presided. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  thirty-first  presentation  of  the  Senior  Play  will 
be  held  on  April  15,  1950,  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  The  title  of  the  play  is  "Not  For  Sale.”  It 
was  written  by  Kurtz  Gordon  and  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Howard  C.  Seeley.  This  play  has  been 
on  the  stage  in  New  York  only,  and  the  Class  of  1950 
has  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  performance  of  this 
play.  Mr.  Gordon  will  attend  the  play. 

The  cast  is  as  follows:  Josephine  Brogna,  Barbara 
Burnes,  Alfred  Clancy,  Lorraine  Cooke,  Cynthia  Finethy, 
Thomas  Galvin,  Barbara  Johnson,  Terrence  O’Connor' 
Jeanne  Pierce,  James  Reilly,  Arthur  Veno,  and  Tean 
Whitcomb. 
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The  Reflector  Staff  received  invitations  to  be  the 
guests  of  Loew’s  State  and  Orpheum  Theaters  to  see  the 
premieres  cf  three  excellent  movies. 

In  November,  Jane  Foster,  Carolyn  Hyldburg,  Lor¬ 
raine  Cooke,  and  Marilyn  Rierdan  saw  "Jolson  Sings 
Again.”  After  the  preview  a  fifteen-minute  wire  re¬ 
cording  was  taken,  in  which  the  girls  stated  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  movie. 

In  December,  "Mrs.  Mike”  was  shown  and  Marilyn 
Rierdan,  Rhodda  Blundell,  and  Louise  Weymouth  rep¬ 
resented  the  Reflector. 

On  January  26,  Jane  Foster,  Marilyn  Rierdan,  and 
Lorraine  Cooke  saw  "Battleground”  and  were  to  have 
interviewed  Denise  Darcel,  the  new  French  movie  act¬ 
ress.  To  the  girls’  extreme  disappointment,  Miss  Dar¬ 
cel  had  to  change  her  plans  at  the  last  moment  and 
could  not  make  her  appearance  for  the  interview. 


OPERETTA 

* 

The  operetta,  "Marianne,”  was  put  on  by  the  students 
of  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kimball.  Leading  roles  were  played 
by  Rita  Vallance,  as  Marianne,  Guy  Rotondo,  Beverly 
Phinney,  Nancy  Parker,  John  Seminatore,  Robert  Ad¬ 
ams,  Katherine  Miggos,  James  Reilly,  Edward  Morris, 
and  Bart  Donahue,  Jr.  The  two  dance  groups,  the 
Tango  and  the  Waltz,  made  an  impressive  showing. 


BOSTON  HERALD  SPELLING  BEE 

The  annual  Herald  Spelling  Bee  was  held  in  all  of 
the  homerooms.  The  homeroom  winners  then  com¬ 
peted  for  the  class  winners.  Those  who  came  out  vic¬ 
torious  were  Joseph  Curran,  senior;  Marjorie  Smith, 
junior;  and  Sue  Smyth,  sophomore.  These  students 
will  represent  their  respective  class  in  competition  with 
surrounding  school  grade  winners. 


MUSIC  POLL 

The  Reflector  Staff  took  a  poll  to  determine  the 
top  ten  tunes  of  the  students  of  Woburn  High.  Louise 
Weymouth,  Rhodda  Blundell,  Lorraine  Cooke,  Judith 
Laroux,  and  Peter  Duran  were  the  guests  of  Bob 
Clayton’s  Boston  Ballroom  Program  over  Station 
WHDH  on  February  22,  1950,  from  4  P.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  The  results  of  the  poll  which  was  taken  by 
650  students  is  as  follows: 

1.  Daddy’s  Little  Girl  by  Dick  Todd  279. 

2.  Music,  Music,  Music  by  Eddie  "Piano”  Miller 

273. 

3.  Blueberry  Hill  by  Louise  Armstrong  244. 

4.  Echoes  by  The  Ink  Spots  242. 

5.  I  Said  My  Pajamas  by  Fran  Warren  and  Tony 

Martin  225.. 

6.  Chattanoogie  Shoeshine  Boy  by  "Red”  Foley  217. 

7.  Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People  by  Dinah  Shore 

190. 

8.  Open  Doors,  Open  Arms  by  Andrew  Sisters  188. 

9.  The  Wedding  Samba  by  Emondo  Ross  182. 

10.  It  Isn’t  Fair  by  Don  Cornell  179. 

Dreamer’s  Holiday  by  Buddy  Clark  179. 

Favorite  Female  Vocalists  Doris  Day  311. 

Dinah  Shore  121. 

Favorite  Male  Vocalists  Vaughn  Monroe  170. 

Perry  Como  154. 

Favorite  Bands  Guy  Lombardo  143. 

Vaughn  Monroe  108. 
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THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  EDITORS’  PARTY 

Beverly  Phinney  and  Audrey  Worley 

On  a  cold  January  28,  1950,  seven  girls  from  the 
Reflector  Staff  attended  the  Boston  Globe  Editor’s  party 
held  at  the  Copley  Plaza  hotel. 

In  the  huge  ballroom  of  the  Copley  Plaza  there 
were  about  400  Editors  from  schools  all  over  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  After  eating,  which  consisted  of  ice  cream, 
cake,  and  either  coke  or  tea,  came  the  announcements 
of  science  fairs  and  the  winners  of  the  write-ups  of 
the  last  Editor’s  Party. 

Then  came  the  big  attraction — Elizabeth  Woodward, 
writer  of  "Column  For  Teens”  which  appears  in  the 
"Daily  Globe”  and  many  other  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

She  opened  her  speech,  the  subject  of  which  was 
dating,  with  the  word  "Pickles!”  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  this  word  was  not  the  main  word  in  her 
vocabulary,  but  the  word  with  which  she  tested  the 
"Mike.” 

Miss  Woodward  made  the  article  "The  American 
People”  by  Geoffrey  Gorer — condensed  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  "Reader’s  Digest” — The  main  thread  of 
the  talk  she  gave. 

She  said  that  dating,  as  the  Englishman  sees  it, 
was  a  battle  of  wits,  which  usually  makes  the  date 
interesting.  Miss  Woodward  then  went  on  to  give 
some  of  the  dating  customs  of  foreign  countries,  such 
as  Cuba,  Japan,  France,  Holland,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  United  States  for  comparison.  Over  here  the 
girls  want  to  go  out  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
which  is  usually  refused  by  the  parents.  When  she 
does  start  going  out,  says  Miss  Woodward,  she  "Goes 
Steady,”  "right  off  the  bat.” 

She  then  asked  for  questions,  which  she  got — thick 
and  fast!  To  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  of 
dating?”  she  answered,  "I  think  it  is  more  fun  than 
eating.” 

After  her  speech,  we  two  correspondents  went  to 
Miss  Woodward  together  with  several  other  editors, 
for  an  interview.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  we 
learned: 

Elizabeth  Woodward  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  but 
moved  to  a  town  near  Philadelphia  in  her  early  years, 
and  she  later  attended  Wellesley  College.  She  had 
hoped  to  be  a  concert  pianist,  but  attended  business 
school  to  learn  to  support  herself  while  between  jobs 
as  a  pianist.  She  got  a  job  as  a  secretary  in  the  fashion 
department  of  the  "Ladies’  Home  Journal”  and  worked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  department.  She  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  write  a  teen-age  column,  now  known  as  the 
"SUB-DEB,”  which  soon  became  a  big  feature.  As 
she  didn’t  like  to  take  orders,  she  decided  to  write  for 
herself.  She  receives  much  mail  which  she  answers 
personally. 


She  is  married  to  a  "Tall,  dark,  and  handsome” 
Frenchman  and  has  a  small  boy. 

The  editors  enjoyed  the  party  very  much,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  you  have  enjoyed  reading  about  it 
as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  writing  it. 


USED  TEXT  BOOKS 


IT's  cj  oX  X «  k«.  vev^  •  X  wa  nt  Xke 
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The  first  football  game  of  the  year  was  played  on 
our  home  field  with  Saint  Clements  of  Somerville. 
Woburn  had  an  easy  time  and  won  by  the  lopsided 
score  of  31-7. 

One  week  following,  Woburn  played  host  to  Ringe 
Tech,  whose  team  was  slated  to  have  a  good  season. 
In  a  very  close  game  Ringe  came  out  the  winner  by  a 
13-6  score.  Woburn  muffed  many  chances  inside 
of  Ringe’s  ten-yard  line  and  also  had  one  touchdown 
nullified.  The  third  game  was  played  at  Wakefield, 
and  although  the  score  was  close,  Woburn  again  missed 
several  chances  of  scoring.  Final  score — Woburn  12, 
Wakefield  0. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  an  underdog  Reading 
High  eleven  visited  here  and  looked  like  world  beaters 
as  they  completely  outclassed  the  orange  and  black 
with  a  score  of  19-0. 

One  week  after  this,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Water- 
town,  whose  team  had  been  unbeaten  and  untied. 
Woburn,  playing  inspired  ball,  fought  on  even  terms 
%with  Watertown  and  as  the  half  ended  with  Woburn 
on  Watertown’s  twelve-yard  line.  The  score  was  0-0. 
In  the  second  half  a  blocked  punt  on  Woburn’s  30 
was  quickly  converted  into  a  touchdown  and  here 
Woburn  went  all  out  to  win,  moving  down  to  Water¬ 
town’s  20  and  here  losing  the  ball  on  downs.  After 
an  exchange  of  kicks,  Watertown  used  the  old  boot¬ 
leg  play,  which  went  for  a  touchdown,  and  the  same 
play  in  the  fourth  quarter  which  went  for  another. 
Final  score — Watertown  20,  Woburn  0. 

Again  at  Concord,  one  week  following,  Woburn 
met  another  unbeaten-untied  team  which  had  run 
its  streak  to  36  games  without  defeat.  Woburn  wasted 
little  time  in  scoring  in  the  first  period  as  they 
capitalized  on  a  Concord  fumble,  and  hit:  pay  dirt' 
three  plays  later.  Concord  tied  it  up  on  a  pass  play. 
The  half  ended  with  the  score  tied  6-6.  In  the  second 
half  Concord  went  ahead  12-6  in  a  drive  spearheaded 
by  King.  Woburn  tied  it  up  as  Doc  Sweeney  matched 
King’s  long  run,  scoring  from  35  yards  out.  •'< After 
Woburn  had  Kicked  off,  King,  on  the  first  play  from 


scrimmage,  broke  off  tackle  for  70  yard  and  the  ball 
game.  In  the  fourth  quarter  Woburn,  although  they 
had  the  ball  inside  of  Concord’s  ten,  could  do  nothing 
and  as  the  game  ended  Concord  accepted  an  intentional 
safety  and  there  was  the  game.  Score:  Concord  18, 
Woburn  14. 

Woburn  played  host  to  Stoneham  a  week  later  and 
after  the  first  quarter  Stoneham  proved  no  great  trouble 
as  Woburn  won  handily  26-10. 

The  orange  and  black  invaded  Fitchburg  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  and  proved  themselves  to  be  every 
bit  as  good  as  their  opponents.  The  game  was  score¬ 
less,  going  into  the  fourth  quarter  but  here  McLaughlin 
caught  a  deflected  pass  from  the  hands  of  a  Fitchburg 
defender  and  raced  into  the  end  zone  standing  up. 
After  Fitchburg  had  received,  following  the  Woburn 
touchdown,  one  of  their  alert  backs  noticed  that  Woburn 
had  only  ten  men  on  the  field  and  they  sent  a  man 
through  this  unguarded  tackle  spot  and  he  went  all 
the  way  for  the  tying  touchdown.  As  the  game  reached 
its  conclusion,  Woburn  gambled  on  fourth  down  and 
lost  by  a  yard.  Fitchburg  took  over  and  passed  for 
the  winning  touchdown.  Final  score,  Fitchburg  12, 
Woburn  6. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning,  an  underdog  Woburn 
eleven  journeyed  to  Winchester  to  face  a  team  that 
had  captured  six  out  of  nine  games  through  the 
regular  season.  Woburn  with  its  mediocre  record 
of  three  wins  and  five  defeats  was  not  given  much 
of  a  chance.  Winchester  won  the  toss  and  elected  to 
receive.  Taking  the  kickoff,  Winchester  marched  up 
the  field  to  Woburn’s  20  where  it  lost  the  ball  on 
downs.  Woburn  could  do  nothing  against  the  Win¬ 
chester  line  and  they  too  were  forced  to  kick.  Here 
the*  red  and  black,  sparked  by  Amico  would  not  be 
stopped  and  with  the'  ball  on  the  Woburn  five,  Amico 
crashed  over  for  the  'score  and  Smith  kicked  the  point 
after,  making  the  score  7-0  in  favor  of  Winchester. 
The  second  quarter  was  an  entirely  different  story.  Wo¬ 
burn  repeatedly  found  holes  in  the  Winchester  line 
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and  with  Sweeney,  Scire  and  McLaughlin  doing  the 
carrying.  Woburn  found  itself  near  paydirt  and  Scire 
fought  his  way  over  for  a  score.  The  point  was  missed 
but  Woburn  was  due  for  more  scoring  as  Scire  a  few 
minutes  later  ran  through  the  entire  Winchester  team 
(helped  by  a  timely  block  by  Kerrigan)  and  went  into 
the  end  zone  standing  up.  The  point  was  good  and 
Woburn  led  13-7,  After  an  exchange  of  kicks,  Wo¬ 
burn  again  marched  up  the  field  to  Winchester’s  ten 
where  Doc  Sweeney  went  around  his  own  left  end  and 
scored  standing  up.  Again  the  point  was  good  and 
the  half  ended  with  Woburn  in  the  lead,  20-7,  In 
the  last  half  Woburn  continued  on  the  touchdown 
trail  and  they  again  pushed  over  a  touchdown.  The 
score  now  read  Woburn  26,  Winchester  7.  Now 
Winchester  came  to  life  when  they  were  given  the 
ball  on  Woburn’s  40  as  Woburn  was  penalized  for 
roughing  the  kicker.  Here  was  the  bread  it  wanted, 
and  it  capitalized  on  it.  Now  Winchester,  sparked 
again  by  Amico,  would  not  be  stopped  and  marched 
the  40  yards  for  a  touchdown  and  kicked  the  point. 
Now  Woburn  led  26-14.  Woburn  now  found  the 
going  much  rougher  and  was  forced  to  punt;  and 
Amico,  taking  the  ball  on  his  own  30,  ran  through 
the  whole  Woburn  team  and  scored.  Woburn  26, 
Winchester  20.  In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game 
Winchester  had  possession  of  the  ball  inside  of  Wo¬ 
burn’s  five  but  could  not  put  it  across,  and  Woburn 


took  over  and  kept  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
It  was  a  hard  fought,  well  deserved  victory  for  a  hard 
fighting  Woburn  team. 


WOBURN  HIGH  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

1949 

St.  Clements  at  Woburn, 

Woburn,  31;  St.  Clements,  7. 
Ringe  Tech  at  Woburn, 

Ringe,  13;  Woburn,  6. 

Woburn  at  Wakefield, 

Woburn,12;  Wakefield,  0. 

Reading  at  Woburn, 

Reading,  19;  Woburn,  0. 

Woburn  at  Watertown, 

Watertown,  20;  Woburn,  0. 

Concord  at  Woburn, 

Concord,  18;  Woburn,  14. 

Stoneham  at  Woburn, 

Woburn,  26;  Stoneham,  10. 

Woburn  at  Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg,  12;  Woburn,  6. 

Woburn  at  Winchester, 

Woburn,  26;  Winchester,  20. 
During  the  regular  season,  Woburn  won  four  games 
and  lost  five. 
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Extra  Field 


Name 

Touchdowns 

points 

goals  Safety  Total 

McLaughl: 

in 

4 

0 

0 

46 

Scire 

5 

1 

0 

0 

31 

Sweeney 

4 

0 

0 

0 

24 

O'Blines 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Marciano 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Coakly 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

McManus 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

19 

6 

0 

1 

121 

ft*  tk 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  cross  country  team,  under  the  supervision  of 
coach  John  McGovern,  had  a  good  season  this  year, 
having  won  four  out  of  the  six  dual  meets.  The  team, 
captained  by  the  veteran  runner,  Larry  O’Connor, 
was  comprised  of  the  following:  Thomas  Galvin, 
Edward  Dineen,  Charles  Foley,  Peter  Forrester,  Richard 
Bratt,  and  Francis  McEleney.  The  manager  this  year 
was  John  Russo. 

O’Connor  was  the  first  Woburn  man  to  cross  the 
finish  line  in  all  six  dual  meets.  Eddie  Dineen,  who 
was  elected  next  year’s  captain,  finished  directly  behind 
O’Connor  in  every  race.  Another  junior  who  ran 
exceedingly  well  was  Peter  Forrester.  Tom  Galvin, 
a  senior,  always  finished  in  the  first  five,  also.  Special 
mention  should  go  also  to  sophomores  Charles  Foley, 

Dick  Bratt,  and  Francis  McElheney. 

A  summary  of  the  dual  meets  is  as  follows: 

On  September  27,  Woburn  beat  Revere  by  the  score 

of  nineteen  to  thirty-six.  Captain  Larry  O’Connor 
placed  first,  followed  by  Dineen  and  Forrester  in 
second  and  third,  respectively.  Bratt  finished  sixth 
and  Galvin  placed  seventh. 


On  September  30,  Woburn  lost  to  Winchester  by 
the  score  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-six.  O’Connor  finished 
second;  Dineen,  fifth;  Galvin,  seventh;  Bratt,  ninth; 
and  Forrester,  twelfth. 

On  October  7,  Woburn  nosed  out  Everett  Vocational 
by  the  score  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-one.  Larry  O’Con¬ 
nor  placed  first  followed  by  Dineen  in  third,  Forrester, 
fourth;  Galvin,  sixth;  and  Foley,  tenth. 

On  October  11,  Woburn  just  missed  a  perfect  score 
when  they  beat  the  Essex  Aggies  twenty  to  thirty-five. 
Larry  O’Connor  finished  second;  Dinneen,  third; 
Forrester,  fourth;  Galvin,  fifth;  and  Foley,  sixth. 

On  October  14,  Wellesly  squeezed  by  Woburn, 
beating  them  twenty-five  to  thirty-two.  O’Connor 
placed  second,  followed  by  Dineen,  third;  Foley,  sixth; 
Forrester,  tenth;  and  Galvin,  eleventh. 

The  last  dual  meet  of  the  season  held  on  October 
20,  saw  Woburn  beat  Concord  by  the  score  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  O’Connor  again  placed  first;  Dineen, 
third;  Forrester,  fourth;  and  then  Bratt  and  McElheney 
finished  eight  and  ninth,  respectively. 

PILCRIM  MEET 

The  Pilgrim  Meet  in  which  six  schools  participated 
was  held  at  Winchester  this  year.  Woburn  placed 
fourth.  On  the  specially  laid-out  course,  Captain 
Larry  O’Connor  was  the  first  Woburn  man  to  cross 
the  finish  line  coming  in  fifth.  Dineen,  the  next 
Woburn  man,  finished  in  tenth  place.  Pete  Forrester, 
who  came  in  right  behind  Dineen,  placed  eleventh. 
Charlie  Foley  came  in  twenty-third  and  Tom  Galvin, 
twenty-five. 

MIDDLESEX  MEET 

The  Middlesex  Meet  held  at  Tufts  Oval  represented 
eleven  schools.  Out  of  these,  Woburn  placed  ninth. 
For  the  first  time  this  year,  Dineen  passed  O’Connor 
and  finished  four  spots  ahead  of  him  in  fifteenth  place, 
with  O’Connor  coming  in  nineteenth.  Pete  Forrester 
finished  twenty-sixth,  followed  by  Foley  in  fifty-sixth 
and  Galvin,  sixty-first. 

STATE  MEET 

The  State  Meet  was  held  at  Franklin  Park  with 
twenty-six  schools  participating.  Woburn  placed 
seventeenth.  Two  hundred  runners  or  more  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  race.  Again  Dineen  finished  ahead  of 
O’Connor,  in  twenty-fourth  position,  with  O’Connor 
coming  in  thirty-seventh.  Following  O’Connor  was 
Pete  Forrester,  who  finished  seventieth;  Dick  Bratt, 
who  placed  ninty-ninth;  Tom  Galvin  finished  in  one 
hundred  and  fifth  position. 

BASKETBALL  1949-1950 

Woburn  High’s  opening  basketball  game  was  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  at  Stoneham,  when  the  team  was  thoroughly 
trounced  44-29.  The  height  of  the  home  players  and 
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the  court’s  strange  backboards  put  Woburn  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  "Whitey”  Reilly  was  the  team’s  high  scor¬ 
er  with  8  points.  The  Woburn  Seconds  were  vic¬ 
torious  23-18,  as  they  took  an  early  lead  and  were 
then  never  behind.  "Whiffle’’  McKinnon  was  ace  scor¬ 
er  with  13  points. 

The  team  annexed  its  first  victory  of  the  year  on 
December  20,  when  they  traveled  to  Wakefield  to 
defeat  the  home  team  36-32.  "Bishy”  Pandolph  with 
13  points,  was  high  scorer.  The  team  as  a  unit  worked 
well.  Woburn  held  a  large  lead  throughout  the  entire 
game.  The  Seconds  were  defeated  28-26  on  a  last 
second  basket  by  Paul  Shea,  despite  Tom  O’Bline’s 
1 5  points. 

Woburn’s  home  debut  January  4,  was  spoiled  by 
Arlington’s  46-37  win.  The  last  twelve  minutes 
proved  fatal  for  Woburn  as  Arlington  scored  baskets 
from  all  over  the  court.  "Bishy”  Pandolph  was  again 
high  scorer  as  he  tallied  13  points.  The  Second 
Team  was  handed  its  second  defeat  by  a  28-12  score. 
"Whiffle”  McKinnon’s  6  points  were  high  for  the 
team. 

January  6  Woburn  High  journeyed  to  Methuen 
and  because  of  a  bad  first  half  was  defeated  51-43.  At 
the  end  of  the  half  Woburn  was  behind  by  11  points, 
and  even  though  the  team  played  well  during  the 
second  half,  it  couldn’t  overcome  Methuen’s  lead. 
Harold  "Carrots”  Kerrigan  was  leading  scorer  with 
10  points.  The  Seconds  were  defeated  by  a  30-20 
score.  "Doe”  Negri,  with  8  points,  was  high  scorer. 

Winthrop  High,  using  a  2  platoon  system,  came 
to  Woburn  on  January  10  and  was  victorious  35-27. 
It  was  a  close  and  exciting  game.  However,  Woburn 
could  never  gain  the  lead.  Ralph  Coakley  was  top 
scorer  as  he  hit  for  13  points.  The  Seconds  eked  out 
a  16-15  victory.  "Doe”  Negri,  who  was  also  high 
scorer  with  8  points,  tossed  in  the  winning  basket 
with  less  than  a  minute  left  to  play. 

Punchard’s  fast  team  came  to  Woburn  on  January 
14,  and  although  without  the  services  of  two  of  its 
stars,  were  able  to  defeat  Woburn  43-35.  "Sam” 
Cody  and  "Bishy”  Pandolph,  with  9  points,  led  the 
scoring.  The  Seconds  were  defeated  in  an  overtime 
37-33  despite  Ed  Langill’s  10  points.  Langill’s  free 
throw  had  previously  tied  the  game  and  sent  it  into 
overtime. 

On  January  18  Phil  Stackpole  thrilled  the  crowd 
with  the  season’s  best  performance  to  date  as  he  scored 
32  points  to  lead  Watertown  to  an  overwhelming 
73-37  win.  Although  Woburn  got  off  to  a  flying  start, 
when  the  Watertown  power  was  unveiled,  the  outcome 
was  never  in  doubt.  "Sam”  Cody  and  "Okie”  O’Conner 
split  Woburn’s  scoring  with  10  points  apiece.  The 
Second  unit  was  also  handily  defeated  by  a  27-5  score. 
Ed  Langill,  Butch  McLaughlin,  and  Mike  Marciano 


did  the  scoring. 

Woburn  finally  climbed  on  the  victory  bandwagon 
at  Punchard  on  January  20,  as  John  "Okie”  O’Conner 
scored  19  points  to  head  the  49-22  win.  Woburn’s 
attack  was  smooth  and  fast,  and  after  a  rough  first 
period,  Woburn  always  had  the  upper  hand.  Kerrigan 
tallied  14  points,  while  Pandolph  tallied  10.  Negri 
and  Cody  did  a  fine  job  covering  the  backboards.  The 
Seconds  dropped  their  third  in  a  row  by  a  35-12  score. 
Ed  Langill  led  the  team  with  7  points. 

On  January  26  Boston  Garden  showed  it  still  held 
a  hex  over  Woburn  teams,  as  the  High  School  lost  to 
Winthrop  55-35.  Although  the  crowd  from  other 
cities  was  large,  Woburn’s  only  rooters  were  the  cheer¬ 
leaders  and  Second  Team  players.  "Okie”  O’Conner, 
with  13  points,  and  "Bishy”  Pandolph,  netting  10, 
led  the  scores.  Winthrop’s  deciding  advantage  was 
in  the  height  of  its  players. 


BASEBALL  1950 

Although  the  season  for  Woburn  hasn’t  as  yet 
started,  we  have  decided  to  look  over  the  team’s 
prospects.  The  outfield  should  be  very  strong;  the 
leading  contenders  now  are  Joe  Ross,  Doc  Sweeny, 
and  Butch  McLaughlin.  Two  veterans  returning  in 
the  infield  are  first  baseman,  Bill  McManus  and  short¬ 
stop,  Fred  Dekow.  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
at  third,  but  you  can  be  sure  when  practice  starts,  a 
good  man  will  be  found.  Art  Veno  and  Dick  Gold¬ 
man  are  the  second  basemen,  both  of  whom  saw  action 
last  year.  The  catchers  are  both  very  strong  hitters; 
they  are  Ralph  Coakly  and  Carmen  DiNardo.  On 
the  mound  Bob  Gaudet  and  Gene  Carter  will  probably 
be  two  of  the  pitchers,  but  there  are  many  other  boys 
who  are  capable.  All  in  all  it  seems  Coach  McDounagh 
will  have  a  good  team.  Now  if  Woburn  High  stu¬ 
dents  will  go  to  the  game  and  cheer  on  their  team, 
the  seniors  will  leave  school  very  happy. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

The  girls’  basketball  team  opened  their  season  with 
a  very  impressive  double  victory  at  the  expense  of 
St.  Clements  of  Sommerville.  For  their  second  game 
the  teams  went  to  Malden  where  the  first  team  lost 
the  closest  contest  of  the  season  by  the  slight  margin 
of  four  points.  The  Woburn  girls  completely  dom¬ 
inated  the  play  during  the  most  of  the  game  until 
the  closing  minutes  when  the  Malden  girls  staged 
a  winning  rally.  The  Woburn  seconds  also  engaged 
in  a  close  game  with  Malden.  This  ended  in  a  tie. 
Again  in  their  home  gym  both  teams  trounced  Wil¬ 
mington  for  their  second  double  victory  of  the  season. 
For  the  fourth  game  on  their  schedule  the  Woburn 
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teams  played  Howe  High  at  the  Woburn  gym.  The 
first  team  lost  this  game  while  the  Woburn  seconds 
edged  out  a  7-6  victory.  A  week  later  at  Concord, 
the  Woburn  seconds  again  edged  out  a  one  point 
victory  while  the  first  team  lost.  On  Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  both  teams  took  a  trip  to  Reading  where  the 
first  team  was  defeated  while  the  fast  moving  seconds 
brought  home  their  fifth  victory. 

While  this  article  is  being  written  there  are  still 
two  games  to  be  played  at  Wakefield  and  at  Sommer  - 
ville  High.  Both  teams  expect  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  remaining  games  to  end  their  season. 

The  teams  and  the  high  scorers  are  as  follows: 


First  Team 

Second  Team 

Pearl  Gitchun,  Co-captain 

Lauretta  Hargrove 

Lorraine  Cooke 

Blanche  Hanlon 

Shirley  Kane 

Ann  Paine 

Florence  Bezzati 

Betty  Quinno 

Elaine  Erlandson 

Marie  Bento 

Ester  Barbas 

Anna  Anguionni 

Joan  Gorden 

Mary  Lou  Chaulk 

Barbara  Britton,  Co-captain 

Elvira  Bellini 

Eva  Lichoulas 

Emily  Hilbrunner 

Marie  Seminatore 
Helen  O’Donnell 
Beverly  Strong 
Francis  Foley 

Irene  Rennison 

The  highest  records  for  field  goals  and  free  throws 

are  as  follows: 

Field  Goals 

Pearl  Gitchun 

28  points 

Ann  Paine 

28  points 

Lorraine  Cooke 

28  points 

Shirley  Kane 

24  points 

Lauretta  Hargrove 

22  points 

Free  Throws 

Blanche  Hanlon 

13  out  of  19 — .684 

Lorraine  Cooke 

18  out  of  32 — .563 

Florence  Bezzati 

5  out  of  10— .500 

MEN!  ! 

We  say  they’re  inhuman! 

We  say  they’re  rats! 

They  extract  our  pleasure, 

They  drive  us  bats! 

We  say  we  don’t  like  them, 

Will  bother  with  none. 

But,  how  the  song  changes 
When  we  grab  onto  one! 

Jane  Foster,  ’50. 


HAVE  YOU  COT  THEM? 

What  is  your  ambition  in  life?  Whether  it  be 
nurse,  secretary,  airline  stewardess,  or  any  one  of  the 
number  of  positions  open  for  women,  you  will  find  that 
personality,  good  grooming,  and  being  able  to  cope 
with  difficult  situations  play  an  important  part. 

For  instance,  an  airline  stewardess  must  be  well- 
groomed,  she  must  be  able  to  talk  pleasantly  and  in¬ 
telligently  with  passengers,  and  in  case  of  a  near-accident 
or  accident  she  must  be  able  to  put  the  passengers  at 
ease. 

In  every  walk  of  life  you  will  encounter  situations 
where  you  will  have  to  use  tact — and  being  well- 
groomed  and  having  a  pleasing  personality  will  aid  you 
a  great  deal. 

It  isn’t  only  the  women  who  should  possess  these 
requirements.  The  men  should  also  acquire  these  hab¬ 
its.  If  he  is  to  be  a  salesman,  he  should  be  well- 
groomed  and  a  pleasing  personality  will  go  a  long  way 
to  increase  his  sales. 

Even  being  a  messenger  boy  calls  for  good  grooming 
and  personality.  Every  day  he’ll  meet  different  people 
and  some  day  an  executive  will  notice  his  well-groomed 
look  and  perhaps  offer  him  a  better  position. 

Take  a  look  at  yourself;  have  you  these  requirements? 
If  not,  start  today  to  improve  yourself  and  you’ll  find 
yourself  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  to  success. 

Vivien  Beaton,  ’50. 

ANSWERS  TO  BABY  SHOW 

1.  Arthur  Veno 

2.  Jane  Foster 

3.  John  O’Connor 

4.  Lawrence  Flaherty 

5.  Barbara  Johnson 

6.  Robert  Scire 

7.  Carolyn  Hyldburg 

8.  Louise  Weymouth 

9.  Evelyn  Martin 

10.  Helen  Kenny 

11.  Richard  Parker 

12.  Terrance  O’Connor 

13.  Ronald  Hamilton 

14.  Beverly  Bixby 

1 5.  James  Airey 

16.  Elizabeth  McMorrow 

17.  William  Stukey 

18.  James  McKee 

19.  Richard  Finethy 

20.  Dean  Oulton 


THE  REFLECTOR  STAFF 


First  Row  (left  to  right)  :  Louise  Weymouth.  Barbara  Corrigan,  Margaret  Foley,  Jane  Foster,  Carolyn  Hyldburg,  Lorraine  Cooke,  Jean  Whitcomb,  Joan  Gordon,  Jean  Gon 
salves,  Evelyn  Martin. 

Second  Row:  Elizabeth  Sumner,  Viven  Beaton,  Rhodda  Blundell,  Joan  Keating,  Mary  Golden,  Helen  O’Donnell,  Shirley  Kane.  Florence  Bezzati,  Audrey  Worley,  Athene  Giana 
copolis,  Barbara  Bell,  Marilyn  Rierdan,  Kathleen  O’Brien,  Edith  Starble. 

Third  Row :  Robert  Farrey,  Ronald  Hamilton,  David  Banks,  Louis  Kiklis,  Francis  Nett,  William  Hassett,  Salvatore  Altavesta,  William  Stukey,  Anthony  Pandolph,  Peter  Duran 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Mary  Elizabeth  Anderson — Shawmut  National  Bank, 
Boston. 

Helen  Angiuoni — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

John  Steve  Barbas — Burdett  College. 

Pandora  Alice  Barbas — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston. 

Vito  Joseph  Bavaro — Beggs  and  Cobbs,  Winchester. 

Charles  Dennis  Began — Cressest  Oil  Co.,  Woburn. 

Joan  Delia  Bell — Grant’s  Woburn. 

Pauline  Alice  Bergeron — Newberry’s,  Woburn. 

Richard  Berquist — Esso  Gasoline  Station. 

Albert  Ernest  Bevilacqua — A  and  P  Super  Market,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Gerard  Francis  Boyle — Boston  College 

Janet  Barbara  Brown — Aeton  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Vincent  Bruno — Tower  Operator,  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad. 

Enid  Bryan — Cape  Cod  Hospital  Training  School  of 
Nursing. 

Lester  John  Burke — Burdett  College. 

Betty  Mae  Burnes — Stratford  Business  School. 

Eleanor  Pauline  Cagnina — Grant’s,  Woburn. 

Jerome  Richard  Cagnina — Steamship  Lines. 

Joan  Marie  Callahan — Woburn  Construction  Co.,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Thomas  Edward  Canada — Spinazolla  Garage,  Woburn. 

Paul  Francis  Cassidy — Attending  School. 

Donald  Joseph  Cassidy — Northeastern  University. 

Louis  John  Castiglione — Chauffeur  in  Florida. 

Anthony  Cennerazzo — Vesper  George  School  of  Art, 
Boston. 

Robert  William  Chester — Johnson’s  Greenhouses. 

Albert  Charles  Cirone — Amoco  Gasoline  Station. 

Patricia  Ann  Coakley — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston. 

Mary  Louise  Coccoluto — Eastern  Periodicals  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Boston. 

Joan  Frances  Connors — Field  and  Trust  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

Sally  Leone  Corbett — Steno-type  Institute,  Boston. 

Edmond  Jennings  Corry — Northeastern  University. 

James  Francis  Courtney — Dolliff  and  McGrath  Co., 
Boston. 

Roy  Barron  Craft — Boston  Woven  Hose  Co.,  Boston. 

Genevieve  Crovo — Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

John  Patrick  Davis — U.  S.  Army. 


Contance  Marie  Depper — Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Boston. 

John  Bernard  Dever — Fisher’s  Green  Houses,  Woburn. 

Jean  Eleanor  Doucesse — Paine’s  Gocery  Store. 

John  Francis  Duran — I.  G.  A.  Gocery  Store,  Woburn. 

Ann  Marie  Dover — Nursing  School. 

Elizabeth  Caroline  Edge — Beth  Israel  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing,  Boston. 

Shirley  Mae  Erwin — New  England  Laundries,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Roy  James  Farrow — A  and  P  Super  Market. 

Joan  Lorraine  Fields — Steno-type  Institute,  Boston. 

Ann  Marie  Flaherty — Steno-type  Institute,  Boston. 

Phillip  Anthony  Flowers — Bryant  and  Stratton  Busi¬ 
ness  School 

Richard  Lee  Fowle — Post  Graduate  Course,  Woburn 
High  School. 

Robert  Nelson  Fowle — Post  Graduate  Course,  Woburn 
High  School. 

Rose  Mary  Franzese — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston. 

Eleanor  Grace  Frisone — North  Eastern  University. 

Jean  Antoinette  Balante — Stoneham  Shoe  Factory. 

Barbara  Ann  Garvey — Home  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Leora  Frances  Gibson — Woolworth’s,  Woburn. 

Richard  Edward  Gilgun — Colonial  Tanners,  Boston. 

Theresa  Ruth  Gleason — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston. 

Richard  Edward  Gorton — Doherty  Brothers  Market, 
Woburn. 

Richard  Francis  Gorman — Gold  Top  Bakery,  Woburn. 

Susan  Elizabeth  Graham — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Mary  Ann  Gerecco — J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons,  Winchester. 

Jean  Louise  Hadley — Married. 

John  Joseph  Haley  Attending  School. 

Robert  William  Hall — Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Catherine  Hammond — Woolworth’s,  Woburn. 

Donald  Eugene  Harris — Boston  Edison  Co. 

Lawrence  Edward  Hartnett — University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Frank  Carey  Hassett — Tufts  College. 

Frederick  Rowland  Hill — Pettingill  Supply  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Frank  Paul  Horton — A  and  P  Market,  Woburn. 

Ruth  Helen  Johnson — Steam  and  Power  Equipment 
Co.,  Woburn. 
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Marilyn  Shirley  Johnson — Working  with  her  father. 
Bella  Priscilla  Karelas — Stoneham  Shoe  Factory. 
Donald  Kenneth  Kerrigan — Browning  Laboratory, 
Winchester. 

Patricia  Mary  Knowls — Mt.  Ida  College. 

Koniares  Angelo  Theodore — Boston  University. 

John  Theodore  Koniares — Burdett  College. 

Helene  Anne  La  Casse — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Jean  Leona  Lafayette — J.  H.  Winn  and  Sons,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Kenneth  James  Larry — O’Brien  Pharmacy,  Woburn. 
Lorraine  Marie  Lawn — Personal  Finance  Co.,  Boston. 
Sybil  Treva  Lester — Steno-type  Institute,  Boston. 
Michael  Joseph  Linehan — Burdett  College. 

John  Joseph  Lisacki — A  and  P  Super  Market,  Woburn. 
Richard  Victor  Lundquist — Wentworth  College. 
Richard  Charles  Lynch — Moved  to  Cape. 

Lorraine  Margaret  Mace — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Audrey  Rathbun  Macfarlane — John  Hancock  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Norman  Sinclair  MacLeod — Working  with  his  father: 
carpenter  and  painter. 

Paul  Edward  Magee — Givens  Greenhouses. 

Pauline  Ellen  Magee — Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Francis  Michael  Martin — Newman  Prep  School,  Boston. 
Mary  Louise  Martin- — Burdett  College. 

Shirley  Anne  Masse — North  Eastern  University. 

John  Edward  McCallion — Winchester  Country  Club. 
Josephine  Ann  McDermott — Woolworth’s,  Woburn. 
Joseph  Martin  McDonough — U.  S.  Navy. 

William  Joseph  McDonough — Winchester  Provision 
Co.,  Winchester. 

Donald  Harold  McLain — Spot  Light  Restaurant,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Anthony  James  Mentas — North  Eastern  University. 
Patrick  Joseph  Mogauro — Boston  Printing  Press. 
Richard  Francis  Morgan — Post  Graduate  Course,  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School. 

Donald  Weston  Mullen — U.  S.  Marines. 

Helen  Gertrude  Mulrenan — Travelers  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mulrenan — Dental  School  of  Nursing. 
James  Collins  Murray— Massachusetts  Bonding  and 
Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Phylis  Anna  O’Doherty — Lowell  Teacher’s  College. 
Hubert  Henry  O’Donnell — Lennon  Oil  Co.,  Woburn. 
Maura  Jean  O’Donnell — R.  H.  Binkley  Publishing 
Office,  Boston. 

John  Bernard  Olsen — O’Rouke’s  Gasoline  Station. 
Elizabeth  Mclntire  O’Neill — Boston  University. 
Evelyn  Mildred  O’Neill — J.  H.  Winn  and  sons,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Mildred  Evelyn  O’Neill— J.  H.  Winn  and  Sons,  Win¬ 
chester. 


Fred  Dawe  Oxford — Construction  Co. 

Rose  Marie  Pandolph — J.  H.  Winn  and  Sons,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Rose  Estelle  Pawluk — Consolidated  Chemical  Co. 

Adeline  Marie  Pereira — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 

Co. 

Alban  Frank  Peterson — Cabinet  Maker. 

Donald  Bryant  Peterson — Tufts  College. 

Rita  Marie  Poole — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Barbara  Marie  Potter — Boston  University. 

Kathleen  Patricia  Quigley — J.  H.  Winn  and  Sons, 
Winchester. 

Constance  Record — Chandler’s,  Boston. 

Nancy  Fay  Reynolds — Columbia  Bible  College. 

William  James  Reynolds — Mushroom  Factory. 

Jean  Audrey  Rice — Travelers  Life  Insurance,  Co. 
Boston. 

Florence  Leona  Romano — C.  Crawford  Hollidge,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Roger  Paul  Romei — Burdett  College. 

Rosemarie  Jeanne  Russo — Newberry’s,  Woburn 

Eileen  Frances  Ryan — Gorin’s,  Woburn. 

George  Alden  Ryder — Tufts  College. 

Florence  Lillian  Salvati — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.  * 

William  Michael  Scire — Forester  Florists,  Medford. 

Marion  Winifred  Scott — University  of  Massachusetts. 

Shirley  Jean  Scott — Woolworth’s,  Woburn. 

Michael  Angelo  Seminatore — Seminatore  Dog  Kennels, 
Woburn. 

Jane  Frances  Sharp — Massachusetts  Rating  and  In¬ 
spection  Bureau. 

Josephine  Theresa  Shelzi — Emmanuel  College. 

John  Calvin  Sherburne — Shawmut  National  Bank,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Peter  Arthur  Skarmeas — Burdett  College. 

Wilfred  Hatfield  Slack — U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Frances  Chamberlain  Smyth— John  Hancock  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Theresa  Doris  Soave — Newberry’s  Woburn. 

Donald  Arthur  Spicer— White  Spot  Woburn. 

Carlene  Louise  Strand — Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Francis  Albert  Squires — Boston  University. 

Dorothy  Jean  Starble — Ring  School  of  Attendent 
Nursing,  Arlington. 

Robert  Ernest  Swanson — Hawes  Florists,  Woburn. 

Ruth  Eleanor  Swanson — Malden  Hospital  Training 
School  of  Nursing. 

Madeline  Patricia  Tamilio — Liberty  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Priscilla  Louise  Taylor — Secretary  for  Industrial 

Building,  Boston. 

Marie  Therese  Tedesco — Secretary  for  Edward  G. 
Boyle,  Woburn. 

Robert  Michael  Tedesco — The  White  Spot,  Woburn. 
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James  Francis  Tighe — The  Atlantic  Gelatin,  Woburn. 
Mary  Constance  Triantafilou — John  Hancock  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

William  James  Tully — Conrad’s  Shoe  Store,  Boston. 
Walter  William  Turgiss — North  Eastern  University. 
William  Donald  Upton — Burdett  College. 

Joseph  Warren  Walker — North  Eastern  University. 
Fred  Stowers  Ward — John  Erwin’s  Grocery,  Woburn. 
Jean  Isabel  Wells — John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Phyllis  Mary  Wells — Division  of  Unemployment  Social 
Security. 

Richard  Alan  White — The  White  Spot,  Woburn. 
Ronald  White — Huntington  School. 

Lorraine  Whittemore — Kathleen  Dell  Business  School. 
Carolyn  Mary  Williams — Boston  University. 

Phyliss  Mary  Wilder — Jackson  College. 

Henry  Albert  Zanello — Moved  to  Plymouth. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  IN  THE 
“REFLECTOR” 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  what  appeared  in  the  Reflector 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Two  issues  were  printed 
that  year,  and  from  them  I  selected  that  which  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  read.  Just  to  give  you  an 
idea  how  the  Reflector  has  progressed  since  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  look  at  the  size  of  this  year’s  issue  as 
compared  to  sixteen  pages,  including  four  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1925. 

A  senior  in  the  Class  of  1925,  Leo  Lieberman,  wrote 
the  following  article:  "It  was  heart-breaking  to  gaze 
into  their  liquid  depths.  The  mute  pathos  reflected 
in  his  eyes  was  so  poignantly  painful  to  my  sensitive 
nature  as  to  bring  an  indigestible  lump  in  my  throat. 
The  utter  loneliness  and  misery  bared  in  his  beseech¬ 
ing  regard  irresistibly  drew  my*  hand  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  finally  I  gently  caressed  his  head.  Whereupon 
his  eyes  glowed  with  glad  response,  and  he  quietly 
flopped  his  tail  with  sympathetic^  and  joyous  accord.” 

While  reading  the  advertisements,  I  noticed  that 
Suffolk  Law  School  offered  a  four  year  course,  the 
tuition  at  $100  a  year  payable  quarterly.  Quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  from  today’s  prices. 

Another  interesting  article  was  entitled,  "Our  Oldest 
Graduate.”  "Do  you  know  who  is  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  Woburn  High  School?  Abel  T.  Winn 
holds  this  honor.  He  now  lives  in  Navato,  California, 
and  is  the  only  survivor  of  his  class.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1885,  the  first  class  of  this  school.” 

This  is  a  good  one!  "Arrangements  are  being 
being  made  for  the  band  to  play  at  the  closing  foot¬ 
ball  game.  This  will  be  at  Woburn  on  Thanksgiving 
morning.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  band 


will  be  able  to  play  in  uniform,  as  this  will  add  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance.” 

You’ll  get  a  laugh  out  of  this  sentence  taken  from  the 
write-up  of  the  Girls’  Field  Hockey  Team.  "In  spite 

of  being  defeated  so  many  times,  the  girls  put  up 

wonderful  fights,  due  to  the  good  coaching  of  Miss 
Feeney.” 

I  was  reading  the  jokes  in  one  issue  and  came  across 
this  one:  "What  is  your  name?”  asked  a  teacher  of 
a  little  boy  on  his  first  day  at  a  new  school.  "Matthew 
Giles,  Ma’am,”  he  answered.  "How  old  are  you, 
Matthew?”  Yes,  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  So  I  read 
it  over  again  and  still  couldn’t  make  any  sense  out  of 
it.  A  few  pages  over  under  the  Exchange  column,  I 
found  the  same  "joke,”  only  this  time  the  complete 
joke  was  printed.  The  rest  of  it  was.  .  .  ."Six 

going  on  seven.”  "I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  bring 

me  a  certificate  of  your  age.  When  you  go  home, 
ask  your  mother  to  write  me  a  note  telling  me  when 
and  where  you  were  born.”  After  lunch,  when  the 
children  had  reassembled  in  the  schoolroom,  Matthew 
presented  himself  at  her  desk,  flushing  with  triumph. 
The  glow  soon  faded  from  his  face,  however,  as  he  felt 
in  his  pockets  and  failed  to  find  the  note  his  mother 
had  written.  He  began  to  cry.  "What  is  the  matter?” 
asked  the  teacher.  " — I’ve  lost  my  excuse  for  being 
born!”  sobbed  Matthew. 

There  were  considerable  number  of  errors  made  in 
the  Reflectors  of  1925.  Of  course,  I  do  not  like  to 
find  fault  with  it,  as  it  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not 
a  prosperous  magazine.  There  were  very  few  students 
who  contributed  to  the  Reflector,  and  the  following 
article  that  was  printed  then  still  conveys  the  same 
meaning  for  today: 

"To  those  who  read  me:  I  am  starving  for  want 
of  material  to  fill  my  empty  pages.  Can’t  some  of 
you  W.  H.  S.  students  help  me?  If  you  only  knew 
how  eagerly  I  devour  such  things  as  stories,  editorials, 
poems,  athletic  news,  class  news,  and  cartoons!  They 
are  my  very  life  and  existence;  without  them  I  cannot 
live,  or,  at  least,  keep  up  my  reputation.  As  you  must 
know  I  am  sent  to  the  schools  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  as  far  away  as 
Oregon.  You  students  must  write  to  me  to  show 
the  people  in  other  schools  that  we  can  "put  it  over” 
with  the  best  of  them!  Don’t  be  afraid — everyone 
in  this  school  has  some  little  thing  of  interest  to  offer. 
If  you  feel  that  you  are  not  competent  to  write  a 
story  or  an  essay,  draw  something.  Send  in  a  good 
joke  or  some  item  that  is  interesting  to  everyone.  Just 
think  what  a  success  you  can  make  of  me  if  you  only 
try!  Show  your  interest  by  helping  me  to  the  best  of 
your  ability — I’ll  do  the  rest!” 

Lorraine  Cooke,  ’50. 
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LANGUAGES 


LA  CLASSE  DE  FRANCAIS 

dix-neuf  cent  cinquante 

II  y  a  trois  ans  que  nous  etudions  le  fran^ais.  Pen¬ 
dant  la  premiere  annee  nous  avons  appris  des  regies 
principales,  des  vccabulaires  et  nous  avons  fait  des 
phrases  et  des  traductions.  Pendant  l’annee  prochaine 
nous  avons  appris  plus  de  cette  langue  etrange.  Nous 
avons  commence  d’apprecier  ses  idiomes,  sa  beaute  et 
sa  cadence  musicale. 

Nous  avons  regu  beaucoup  d'avantage  et  beaucoup 
de  plaisir  dans  notre  etude  de  franfais.  Par  exemple, 
M.  Arthur  Veno  se  sert  de  fran^ais  au  lieu  d’anglais 
pour  nous  dire  ses  plaisanteries.  Elies  sont  plus  ef¬ 
fectives,  pense-t-il.  M.  Alfred  Clancy  et  M.  Tom  Gal¬ 
vin  emploient  le  frangais  pour  enchanter  les  femmes. 
Mile.  Rita  Vallance  chantera  son  opera  prochain  en 
fran^ais.  Mile.  Maryann  Terwilliger  continuera  son 
etude  (?)  de  frangais  en  France.  Les  Fran^ais  sont 
mteressants,  n’est-ce  pas?  Mile.  Joan  Gordon  et  Mile. 
Elaine  Erlandson  sont  tres  avancees  en  la  langue  a  cause 
de  leurs  correspondants  de  franfais.  M.  Basil  Cassanos, 
M.  Don  Jensen,  M.  Lawrence  Gilgun  et  M.  Frank  Fuller 
etudient  bien  le  fran^ais  afin  que  leur  quatuor  puisse 
chanter  "La  Marseillaise”  a  une  reunion  dan  la  salle 
d  assemblee.  Pour  rire,  M.  Johnny  Cody  apprend  en 
fran^ais  les  regies  de  basket  ball.  M.  Charles  McLatchy 
suit  tres  consciencieusement  le  cours  de  franqais  parce 
qu  il  a  appris  que  les  mesdemorselles  franchises  aiment 
beaucoup  les  automobiles  gris-clair. 

Vraiement  notre  classe  aiment  beaucoup  l’etude  de 
franfais  et  nous  faisons  de  notre  mieux  d’employer  la 
langue.  Jean  Whitcomb,  ’50. 


THE  FRENCH  CLASS— 1950 

We  have  been  studying  French  for  three  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  we  learned  the  principle  rules,  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  we  did  sentences  and  translations.  The  next 
year  we  learned  more  about  this  strange  language.  We 
began  to  appreciate  its  idioms,  its  beauty,  and  its  mu¬ 
sical  rhythm. 

We  have  greatly  benefited  and  received  much  plea¬ 
sure  from  our  study  of  French.  For  example,  Arthur 
Veno  uses  French  instead  of  English  to  tell  us  his  jokes. 
They  are  more  effective,  he  thinks.  Alfred  Clancy  and 
Tom  Galvin  use  French  to  charm  the  girls.  Rita  Val¬ 
lance  will  sing  her  next  opera  in  French.  Maryanne 
Terwilliger  will  continue  her  study  (?)  of  French  in 
France.  The  Frenchmen  are  very  interesting,  aren’t 
they?  Joan  Gordon  and  Elaine  Erlandson  are  very 
advanced  in  the  language  because  of  their  French  cor¬ 
respondence.  Basil  Cassanos,  Don  Jensen,  Lawrence 
Gilgun  and  Frank  Fuller  are  studying  their  French  hard 


in  order  that  their  quartet  will  be  prepared  to  sing  "La 
Marseillaise”  for  an  assembly.  Johnny  Cody  is  learn¬ 
ing  basketball  rules  in  French  now,  for  variety.  Charles 
McLatchy  is  taking  French  very  conscientiously  since  he 
learned  that  French  mesdemoiselles  like  light  gray  cars. 

Truly  our  class  likes  the  study  of  French  very  much, 
and  we  do  our  best  in  using  the  language. 

Jean  Whitcomb,  ’50. 


P.  VERGILIUS  MARO 

"Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope;  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces.” 

Haec  inscriptio  in  Vergili  sepulcro  incisa  non  solum 
res  de  vita  narravit,  sed  etiam  ingenium  poetae  maximi 
Romani  monstravit.  Vergilius,  ut  in  inscriptione  dic¬ 
tum  est,  de  multis  rebus  scribere  potuit,  et  in  omnibus 
suis  operibus  ingenio  maximo  se  praebuit.  Aeneis, 
poema  epicum  magnum,  Georgica,  libri  de  agri  cultura, 
et  Bucolica,  decern  pcemata  brevia  opera  celeberrima 
sunt.  In  his  operibus  se  narratorem  praestantem  esse 
demonstrat.  Opera  Vergili  per  saecula  lecta  sunt  et 
semper  legentur. 

Hi  versus,  a  Vergilio  scripti,  notissimi  sunt: 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur. 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina. 

Facilis  descensus  Averno. 

Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit. 

Dux  femina  facti. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas. 

Arthur  Veno,  ’50. 


"I  was  born  at  Mantua,  I  died  in  Calabria,  and  my 
ashes  now  rest  at  Naples.  I  sang  of  pastures,  fields 
and  heroes.” 

This  inscription  carved  on  Virgil’s  tomb  gave  not  only 
information  about  his  life  but  also  indicated  the  genius 
of  the  greatest  Roman  poet.  Virgil,  as  the  inscription 
stated,  was  able  to  write  on  many  subjects,  and  in  all 
his  works  he  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  very  great  gen¬ 
ius.  The  Aenied,  the  great  epic  poem,  the  Georgies, 
books  about  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  the  Bu¬ 
colics,  ten  short  poems,  are  his  most  famous  works.  In 
these  works  he  proves  that  he  is  a  superior  story-teller. 
Virgil  s  works  have  been  read  throughout  the  ages  and 
always  will  be  read. 

These  verses  written  by  Virgil  are  very  famous: 

"They  can  because  they  think  they  can.” 

Woman  is  ever  a  fickle  and  changeable  thing.” 

"It  is  fear  that  proves  a  soul  ignoble.” 

The  leader  of  the  deed  was  a  woman.” 

Happy  is  he  who  has  been  able  to  learn  the  cause  of 
things.”  Arthur  Veno,  ’50. 
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EXCHANGES 


Greetings,  Readers  of  the  Reflector !  This  is  your 
Exchange  Editor  bringing  you  some  news  of  other 
schools. 

First  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  magazines  that 
have  been  sent  here  for  us  to  read. 

The  Red  and  Black,  Winchester,  Mass. 

ThTe  Spotlight,  Lexington,  Mass. 

The  Bates  Student ,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  Aegis,  Beverly,  Mass. 

The  Tatler,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Boston  University  News,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  Nashua  High  School  paper,  The  Tatler,  I 
noticed  an  interesting  article  entitled  "What  I  want 
from  High  School.”  We  all  could  profit  from  it. 

High  School,  to  me,  is  more  than  just  the  hope  of 
receiving  a  slip  of  paper  called  a  diploma,  with  the 
hope  of  "getting  out  of  school.”  It  really  has  many, 
many  things  to  offer  a  student  if  he  would  stop  to 
consider  them. 

When  I  leave  high  school,  I  want  to  have  gained 
the  experience  of  mixing  with  all  types  of  people. 

I  also  want  to  have  benefited  from  all  the  advantages 
that  high  school  offers  me  for  my  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  be  able  to  realize  that  each  of  my 
subjects,  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may  seem  now,  will 
someday  have  an  important  bearing  on  my  future 
success. 

The  Red  and  Black,  from  Winchester  High  School 
has  an  excellent  sport  section,  and  should  be  compli¬ 


mented  on  its  fine  editorials  such  as  "Speak  Up”.  The 
subjects  certainly  are  interesting. 

The  Aegis,  Beverly,  Mass.  Your  magazine  is  really 
advanced.  Your  exchange  page  is  novel  too  and  your 
contributions  do  an  all  out  job  to  make  your  name  great. 

The  Spotlight,  Lexington,  Mass.  You  have  one  of 
the  best  papers  we’ve  seen.  You  really  get  lots  of 
student  co-operation.  Hats  off  to  you! 

The  editorials  from  the  Bates  Student  are  very  orig¬ 
inal.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  because  I  know  you 
would  enjoy  reading  it. 

GROWING  UP— TO  WHAT? 

Yes,  I’m  Growing  up.  To  What:  To  a  world  of 
hatred,  fear,  and  greed.  Countries  are  ready  to  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  pin. 

Maybe  all  this  doesn’t  effect  us  since  we  are  supposed 
to  be  better  off  than  any  other  country,  but  are  we? 

We  all  hear  some  people  say  that  they  hate  certain 
groups  of  people,  but  isn’t  this  the  whole  trouble?  If 
everyone  did  his  part,  however  small,  something  might 
be  accomplished. 

The  underclassmen  of  B.  U.  proved  themselves 
very  capable  in  their  Christmas  issue.  I  think  their 
alumni  news  is  well  written  in  a  very  different  manner. 
I  also  enjoyed  reading  their  editorials.  Their  next 
issue  should  prove  to  be  a  fine  one. 

Margaret  Foley, 
Exchange  Editor. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

We  are  the  class  of  1B1 

We  do  our  work  and  have  our  fun. 

We  seldom  let  our  lessons  go, 

To  see  a  play  or  movie  show. 

First  comes  the  twins  Helen  and  "Jo,” 

How  we  tell  them  apart  we’ll  never  know. 

To  Pat  Barbas  her  certain  man  is  the  thing, 

Some  future  day  Wedding  Bells  may  ring. 

Bonnie  Baker  (Songstress)  has  nothing  on  Ann 
Cause,  like  her,  "Oh  Johnny,”  is  her  man 
There’s  a  certain  fellow  Vivien  has  taken  to  heart, 

From  "Les”  will  she  ever  part? 

In  our  section  we  have  the  big  three, 

Claire,  Joyce,  and  Carolyn,  who  always  agree. 

Barbara  Bell  has  such  beautiful  hair, 

And  a  "Toni”  perm  wouldn’t  do  there. 

Helen  Bigger  is  so  happy  and  gay, 

She  has  her  work  done  every  day. 

R.  Blundell  has  skin  like  peaches  and  cream, 

For  a  certain  B.  F.  who  thinks  she’s  a  dream. 

There’s  a  certain  guy  M.  Boudreau  thinks  okay, 

A  former  football  star  by  the  name  of  Jay. 

Alita  Breen  is  the  quitest  of  the  class, 

Who  never  says  much,  but  is  a  pleasant  lass. 

"Jo”  Brogna,  Secretary  of  Class  "50”  is  a  pal, 
and  has  a  boyfriend,  whose  name  is  Al. 

L.  Cooke,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  our  magazine, 

Knows  a  fellow  named  Earl  of  whom  she  is  quite 

keen. 

H.  Doherty  and  W.  Hasset,  the  boys  in  our  class, 
Bestow  small  favors  upon  each  comely  lass. 

In  English,  J.  Foster  sure  reigns  supreme, 

Also  with  "Bob,”  who  is  on  the  "Yanks”  team. 

M.  Langill — has  Charlie  on  the  brain, 

I  hear  she  keeps  the  Bevalaqua’s  tame. 

M.  Murray,  from  Medford  High  she  came, 

Welcome  to  the  Woburn  Hall  of  Fame. 

E.  McElhinney  and  M.  Melaragnie  are  so  full  of  fun, 
And  they  always  have  their  homework  done. 

Prudy  Napoli  is  so  small, 

In  a  crowd  she  couldn’t  be  seen  at  all. 

Kay  O’Brien  likes  a  certain  boy, 

I  wonder  if  his  name  could  be  Roy. 

H.  Pappas  is  a  friend  to  all, 

She’ll  do  a  favor  for  anyone  at  their  call. 

Pat  Pepe  is  our  Band  Majorette, 

By  golly  she  is  the  best  yet. 


Kay  Skarmeas  sure  rates  high, 

And  she  has  the  prettist  brown  eyes. 

E.  Starble  is  so  happy  and  gay, 

She  has  a  smile  throughout  the  day. 

B.  Sumner  is  receiving  notes  I  hear, 

Will  move  to  North  Woburn  some  future  year. 
Prudy  Varney  is  sweet  and  nice, 

To  Jackie  Young  she’s  just  paradise. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  we  have  a  shorty, 

L.  Weymouth  who  rates  high  with  a  certain  Scotty. 
After  you’ve  read  this  over,  I’m  sure  you  will  agree, 
That  our  Class  History  will  be  famous  in  days  to  be. 


CLASS  NOTES— IBI 

I’m  just  coming  back  East  in  my  autogyro  from  a  trip 
to  the  West  Coast.  While  there  I  heard  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  our  class  of  IBI  of  1950.  Helen  Pappas 
has  made  her  residence  in  Hollywood  and  will  soon 
be  starred  in  "Homework  and  I.”  Her  co-stars 
will  be  Marion  Murray  and  Prudy  Napoli.  Marion 
and  Prudy  haven’t  yet  made  the  top,  but  we’re  root¬ 
ing  for  them.  "Liz”  McElhinney,  Marion  Melaragni, 
and  Meridith  Langill  can  now  be  seen  on  television 
billed  as  "The  Three  Bombshells.”  The  name  came 
about  because  they  couldn’t  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  who  would  get  top  billing.  Also  successful  is 
Pat  Pepe,  the  vivacious  new  star,  starring  in  "The 
Finithy  Story,”  "What  or  who  persuaded  Pat  to 
play  that?”  is  the  question  Hollywood  reporter  Prudie 
Varney  asks.  Prudie  moved  to  the  West,  as  the  climate 
is  better  for  Jack  Jr.’s  health.  I  was  flying  home 
and  enjoying  the  scenery  (did  I  say  enjoying  the 
scenery? )  with  these  new  fangled  plastic  billboards 
that  adorn  the  tree  tops,  it’s  hard  to  see  the  clouds.  I 
see  where  the  Anderson  twins,  Helen  and  Josephine, 
are  now  advertising  the  latest  hair  product,  "Inot.” 
Remember  those  good  old  days  when  it  was  called 
Toni? 

I  see  by  the  next  billboard  that  Bob  was  probably 
behind  the  idea  for  Jane  Foster’s  book  entitled  "The 
Why  and  Wherefores  of  Football.”  It  was  published 
by  Breen  &  Bigger  Publishing  Company.  I  heard 
from  good  sources  that  Helen  and  Alita  have  a  mansion 
in  New  Atomtown.  What’s  this?  I’m  out  of  Skarbas. 
In  case  you’re  not  up  on  the  latest  news,  Katherine 
Skarmeas  and  Patricia  Barbas,  after  years  of  experi¬ 
menting,  finally  perfected  a  means  of  carrying  gas 
as  a  pill.  They  had  a  heated  discussion  as  to  whom 
it  should  be  named  after.  They  finally  went  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  to  settle  it  where  Chief  Justice  Lor¬ 
raine  Cooke  presided.  Lorraine  and  her  associates,  Mary 
Boudreau,  Josephine  Brogna,  and  Edith  Starble  are 
responsible  for  the  advancement  of  women  in  politics. 
It  was  decided  upon  to  combine  Katherine’s  and  Pat’s 
last  names.  I  located  a  Skarbas  Station  and  prepared 
to  land.  For  goodness  sakes!  If  it  isn’t  one  of  the 
Doherty  and  Hassett  stations!  Hugh  and  William 
have  set  up  quite  a  business  in  the  Middle  West.  We 
exchange  greetings,  and  they  tell  me  that  Carolyn 
Corbett,  Claire  Beauchamp,  and  Joyce  Boutwell  own 
the  Big  Three  Restaurant  across  the  street. 

I  decided  to  drop  in  and  see  them.  It  seems 
Carolyn  had  taken  up  residence  in  Somerville,  but 
Claire  and  Joyce  couldn’t  bear  it  without  each  other 
so  they  came  West. 

I  hop  in  my  autogyro  and  take  off  again.  As  I 
near  Woburn,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  the  Beaton 
and  Sumner  Bachelor  Home  is  conspicously  seen. 
I  hear  Billy  and  Les  were  Viv’s  and  Bette’s  first 
applicants  ten  years  ago.  I  wonder  why!  I  land  and 
who  should  I  meet  but  Rhodda  Blundell  who  is  now 
owner  of  Arnold  Fisher  and  Johnson  Brothers’  Green¬ 
houses.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  employees  who 
induced  her?  Rhodda  tells  me  that  Barbara  Bell’s 
pupils  are  giving  a  piano  recital  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Ann  Bavuso  is  now  hanging  her  hat  at  the  Welch 
mansion  of  Winchester,  a  suburb  of  Woburn.  We 
all  waited  for  the  big  wedding,  and  what  did  she  do 
but  elope.  Kathleen  O’Brien  isn’t  very  happy  about 
living  at  home  but  after  all,  Kay,  life  has  its  ups  and 
downs. 

WITH  IB2  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

A  play  by  Nadreir  Nyliram 
Produced  by  Mr.  Ekalb 

Scene  1:  Blue  Mountains  of  Mexico.  Year  1959. 
Setting:  Lounging  room  of  Lodge  owned  by  John  Jo- 
sephson,  built  by  John  Josephson  for  IB2  vaca¬ 
tioners. 

Robert  Fowle:  Let’s  not  race  today,  Richard. 

Richard  Fowle:  We  have  to  race  today  and  on  the 
mountains  too.  We  promised  our  fans. 

John  Grecco:  Hey,  Eugene,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  new  plans  for  a  gas  station  on  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  helicopters? 

Eugene  Carter:  Swell.  How  about  counting  me 
in  as  a  partner?  I’ve  invented  new  jalopies  on 
skis. 

Geraldine  White:  (Owner  of  Woolworths)  I  can’t 
wait  for  the  show  tonight. 

Martha  White:  (retired  author)  I  can’t  either.  Imagine 
Ruthie  Gibson,  a  partner  with  Jerry  and  Sky. 
Ellen  Millyan:  I’ll  just  have  to  buy  a  new  car,  Dolly. 
Dolly  Rebal:  I'll  get  you  one  right  away,  Ellen.  I,  as 
your  manager,  cannot  afford  being  seen  in  an  old 

1949. 


Shirley  Connors:  Honestly,  Phyllis,  I  hate  to  get 
back  to  Harvard.  My  class  won’t  behave  at  all. 
I  can’t  understand  why  those  boys  won’t  study 
their  English. 

Phyllis  Lundburg:  I  dread  getting  back  to  my  Council 
in  New  York,  too. 

Edward  Cossette:  Louis,  will  you  let  me  take  your 
new  autohelioplane?  I’ve  got  to  get  back  to 
Harvard.  We’re  playing  Army  in  an  exhibition 
game. 

Louis  Kiklis:  Yes,  but  be  sure  to  bring  it  back 
before  tonight.  I  have  to  direct  traffic  over  the 
mountains,  the  autohelioplanes  are  getting  con¬ 
fused. 

Scene  II:  Skiing  Instructor  and  pupils  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside: 

John  McGilvary:  O.  K.  Now  line  up  with  ski  poles 
in  the  ground. 

Joan  McCauley:  I  hope  I  get  lost  down  in  the  valley 
then  I  won’t  have  to  go  back  home.  Being 
president  of  the  Personal  Finance  Co.  is  no  easy 
job. 

Catherine  Flaherty:  I  don’t  think  you  will.  Carl 
Everberg  is  acting  as  guide  this  trip. 

Marilyn  Rierdan:  I  wonder  why  John  isn’t  on 
Television  anymore,  Maryrose. 

Maryrose  Malonson:  (Mayor  of  Winchester,  N.  Y. ) 
They  say  he  was  putting  Milton  Berle  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Peggy  Foley:  Imagine  Paul  Conte,  the  movie  actor 
asking  me  to  play  opposite  him  in  his  latest 
movie,  "That  Foley  Woman.” 

Palmer  Guilli:  What  are  you  doing  these  days,  Jean? 
I’m  working  as  a  Talent  Scout  for  a  clown  named 
"Paul.” 

Jean  Gonsalves:  I’m  directing  a  picture  called  "Father 
was  an  English  Teacher.” 

Evelyn  Marchant:  I  love  to  come  here  for  my  vaca¬ 
tions,  don’t  you  Rita?  I  don’t  mind  the  long 
trip  from  Alaska.  It’s  nothing  when  I  think  of 
the  long  way  I  used  to  travel  to  high  school. 

Rita  DeMonico:  Yes,  I  love  to  come  too.  I  let  Mr. 
Jenkins,  my  manager  take  over  SKIPPY  PEANUT 
BUTTER  COMPANY. 

Carol  Raftery:  Come  on  Edith,  Mr.  McGillvrary  is 
signalling  for  us  to  show  the  rest  of  the  girls  how 
to  fall  down  the  softest  way. 

Edith  Hede:  O.  K.  I  have  to  gather  new  material 
on  my  new  book,  "How  to  start  a  Girl’s  Club.” 


IBB 

Kenneth  Spencer — Will  own  a  trucking  business. 
Norman  Strand — Future  owner  of  the  Woburn  Strand. 
Dickie  Veno — Salesman  for  the  A.  &  P.  stores. 

Paul  Snider — Will  be  seen  at  a  dance  sometime  in 
the  future. 

Arthur  Paras — Future  bookkeeper  for  the  Boston 
National  Bank. 
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Charlie  Upton — Dancing  instructor  at  Arthur  Murray’s. 

Anthony  Pandolph — Future  star. 

Billy  McManus — Will  finally  break  down  and  go  into 
Callahan’s. 

Francis  Nett — Future  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Donald  McKinnon — To  replace  Gil  Dodd. 

Joan  Brady — One  of  the  quieter  girls  in  a  noisy  class. 

Frances  Cloonan  — Future  history  teacher  at  Harvard. 

Pam  Cristaldi — Happily  married. 

Theresa  Flaherty — Future  housewife. 

Regina  Gonsalves — Author  of  the  book  "How  to  get 
a  man.” 

Mary  Greaney — Future  school  teacher  in  Burlington. 

Eva  Lichoulas — Miss  Florida  of  Woburn  in  1954. 

Jean  Bell — Author  of  the  book  "It’s  better  late  than 
never.” 

Julia  Marchese — One  of  Miss  Murphy’s  future  re¬ 
placements. 

Jeanne  Pierce — An  angel. 

Romma  Cox — Future  stenographer. 

Pat  Powers — Will  keep  up  the  good  name  of  North 
Woburn. 

Virgina  Pappas — Still  flirting. 

Hilda  Quilitzsh — Future  majorette  for  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Helen  Hession — Future  telephone  operator.  She  likes 
to  listen. 

Elizabeth  McMorrow — Taking  Mr.  Blake’s  place. 

Billy  Stukey — Learning  the  act  of  baton  twirling. 


CLASS  NOTES— ICS 

Here  are  a  few  comments  about  the  pupils  who  make 
up  that  nationally  known  class  at  Woburn  High 
School,  one  cee  ess. 

First  we  have  Tucker  Lawrence,  the  inventor  of  the 
Atomic  bicycle;  Richard  Hasset,  who  is  an  asset  to 
any  class;  Tom  Galvin,  a  quiet  boy,  with  more  ideas 
than  there  are  atoms  in  room  thirty;  Douglas  Fuller, 
the  general  manager  of  a  leading  brush  firm,  the  name 
of  which  seems  to  have  slipped  my  mind;  and  Joe 
Curran,  the  Town  Line’s  number  one  fan  who  says, 
"Wait  ’till  next  year.” 

Some  of  our  girls  are  Rita  Vallance,  the  Broadway 
hummingbird;  Joan  Gordon,  violinist  extraordinary; 
Jean  Whitcomb,  the  pet  peeve  of  the  boys  in  our  class; 
and  the  one  and  only  Mary  Ann  Terwilleger,  our 
candidate  for  "Miss  Honor  Role  of  1950.” 

Going  back  to  the  boys  again,  we  have  Ronnie 
Hamilton,  who  occasionally  dabbles  in  sulfuric  acid; 
Sam  Cody,  who  will  go  far  if  he  leaves  soon;  A1 
Clancy,  who  has  lowered  the  boom  on  more  girls 
than  Clark  Cable;  J.  J.  Reilly,  the  electrician  in  a 
tulip  field,  taking  charge  of  the  bulbs;  and  Bobby 
Buote  (pronounced  Bee-Ott,  not  Bu-o-tay)  who  is 
unctuous,  coquettish,  and  the  quintessence  of  veracity. 


ICS 

Has  anyone  dared  to  get  close  enough  to  discover 
what  causes  the  mad  gleam  in  A1  Clancy’s  eye  when 
he  enters  the  chem  lab? 

Don’t  you  think  Tom  Galvin  should  get  a  prize 
for  living  with  that  monstrosity  he  refers  to  as  a  laugh. 

Everyone  was  amazed  to  discover  that  Tucker  Law¬ 
rence  recently  stayed  awake  two  periods  in  a  row. 

Do  you  think  the  day  will  ever  come  when  Jean 
Whitcomb  decides  to  give  up  boys? 

CLASS  SONGS 

I  Want  to  Go  Home — when  you  get  that  slip  at  1:30. 
Let’s  Take  an  Old-fashioned  Walk — that  long  trip  to 
the  office. 

What  would  happen  if: 

Larry  O’Connor  suddenly  grew  as  tall  as  Dave  Banks? 
Artie  Veno’s  hair  didn’t  stand  up  on  end? 

Elaine  Erlandson  was  serious  for  one  whole  hour? 

Billy  Ray  wasn’t  always  smiling? 

Joan  Gordon  didn’t  have  a  new  crush  every  month? 
Bobby  Buote  didn’t  talk  all  the  time? 

CLASS  NOTES  OF— ICS 
THE  YEAR  1960 

As  I  was  walking  down  Washington  Street  in 
Boston,  I  noticed  that  they  were  changing  the  sign 
on  the  Jordon  Marsh  Company  to  T.  Galvin  and 
Associates.  When  I  inquired  who  the  associates  were, 
they  said  Alfred  Clancy  was  Literary  Director,  David 
Banks  was  in  Men’s  Clothes,  and  Jean  Whitcomb  was 
the  head  of  the  Infant  Department.  While  continuing 
down  the  street,  there  was  Joan  Gordon  playing  her 
violin  and  Rita  Vallance  singing  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  West  Street  for  the  S.  P.  C.  O.  M. 
( Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Old  Maids. ) 
We  stood  there  and  had  a  good  class  reunion.  Joan 
said  that  Mary  Ann  Terwilliger  finally  got  that  foot¬ 
ball  player.  She  never  says  die.  While  we  were 
standing  there,  along  came  Tucker  Lawrence,  the  new 
President  of  Harvard.  He  also  gave  us  a  bit  of  news. 
Charles  McLatchy  and  William  Ray  are  now  partners 
of  the  "Aunt  Minnie’s  Pickle  Factory.”  Lawrence 
O’Connor  is  now  the  president  of  "Platform  Shoes  For 
Men.”  Bob  Buote  is  now  making  "soundless  shoes.” 
James  Riley  is  making  Blushing  Powder  for  all  em¬ 
barrassed  men.  Elaine  Erlandson  is  now  living  in 
California.  We  finally  said  good-bye  to  Tucker,  and 
I  started  on  my  way  home. 

ICI 

Joanne  Deehan  is  very  witty.  She  is  also  very  pretty. 
Leona  Brown  is  very  sweet.  She  is  also  very  neat. 
Betty  Hamilton  has  hair  of  red,  eyes  of  blue.  She  is 
from  East  Woburn  too. 
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Carolyn  Hyldburg  for  our  school  does  cheer.  She  plans 
a  nursing  career. 

Barbara  Johnson  is  full  of  talk.  This  makes  Mr. 
Walker  balk. 

Ruby  McClay  the  baton  she  twirls.  Up  and  around 
with  a  million  whirls. 

Russell  Peterson  is  very  quiet.  Some  day  the  rest  of 
us  might  try  it. 

Cynthia  Finethy  has  a  beautiful  red  car,  in  which  she 
travels  near  and  far. 

Helen  Davidson  is  in  the  know  when  it  comes  to  a 
guy  named  Joe. 

Evelyn  Martin  is  a  member  of  our  crew.  She  is  a 
cheerleader  too. 

Jimmy  Canada  might  be  short,  but  in  our  class  he 
counts  a  lot. 

Pat  Donegan  is  not  dumb.  From  East  Woburn  she 
does  come. 

Barbara  Burnes  is  a  pretty  cheerleader,  who  makes  all 
boy’s  hearts  go  pitter  patter. 

Clyde  Boudreau  owns  a  boat,  on  which  he  does  dote. 
John  Fugucia  is  very  smart,  especially  in  bisecting  a 
cray  fish’s  heart. 

Joan  Yianacopolus  has  a  long  last  name.  Maybe  it 
will  bring  her  fame. 

Gloria  Sproviero  is  very  short.  Personality  she  lacks 
not. 

Lawrence  Flaherty  is  on  our  football  team.  He  is 
really  on  the  beam. 

Rhea  Hennelly  is  always  at  the  Spa,  waiting  for  that 
guy  that’s  never  too  far. 

Jimmy  Airey  to  East  Woburn  he  did  arrive,  to  see  a 
place  that’s  really  alive. 

Mary  Marchant  is  one  of  the  nicest  gals.  She  and 
Carolyn  are  the  best  of  pals. 

Beverly  Bixby’s  trying  to  find,  an  experiment  to  do 
that  she  won’t  mind. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  IG3  I  SEE: 

Fred  Andrews — Our  footbball  star 
Fred  Brown — A  great  chemist 
Bart  Donahue — Has  a  famous  band 
Bob  Dunnigan — Owner  of  Gorin  Dept.  Store 
Maurice  Finnigan — Woburn  High’s  truant  officer 
Charles  Duran — Leading  all  parades 
Bob  Farrey — Teaching  dancing  lessons  at  Arthur 
Murray’s 

Paul  Foley — Song  writer:  who’s  writing  a  song  called 
"Dawny” 

Martin  Greaney — In  the  navy 
Stephen  Grecco — Taking  someone  else’s  place 
Bud  Hilbrunner — Owner  of  the  White  Spot 
Audrey  Johnson — Nurse  at  Malden  Hospital 
Barbara  Loeffler — Settled  down 
Ralph  Coakley — Owns  a  barbar  shop 


Helen  Kenny— Miss  America 
Paul  Mingela — Teaching  English  at  Tufts  College 
Donald  Munson — Heavy  weight  fighter 
Charles  Natalie — Advertising  "Ipana”  smile 
Oakie  O’Connor — Vice-president 
Ellen  O'Donnell — Champion  basketball  player 
Richard  Parker — Star  bowler 
Leo  Riley — Figuring  out  Economics 
Donald  Ross — Is  in  the  circus  so  long  as  he  doesn’t 
grow 

David  Sweeney — Attending  B.  U. 


FUTURE  OF  IG2 

James  Airey — Soda  boy 

Robert  Amari,  Carmen  DiNardo — Toni  Twins 

Robert  Claflin — President  of  Women  Haters  Union 

Robert  Davis — Tree  Surgeon 

Joe  Ross — Professional  hockey  player 

Paul  Lunardo — The  shy  type 

Joe  Desalvo — At  A  &  P 

Joe  Mahoney— Life  "Saver”  at  Horn  Pond 

James  McCarthy — Boston  Celtics 

Joe  McCallan — Radio  Comedian 

James  Hession — Public  Speaker 

Joe  Barch — Wobun  Yanks 

Doc  Sweeny — Living  on  the  "Island” 

Frank  Santo — Owner  of  Bowling  Alleys 

Ralph  Coakley — President  of  Towanda  Club 

Billy  McManus — Happily  Married 

Gerry  Scally — Press  Manager  Woburn  Times 

Sonny  Timilio — Learning  to  drive  Ryan’s  Model  "A” 

Billy  Foster — Running  in  the  "Olympics” 

Barbara  Corrigan — West  Side  manager 
James  Leavitt — With  Ringling  Bros. 

Terry  O’Connor — Callahan’s  product 
James  Caplis — Professor  at  M.  I.  T. 

Frank  Gralton — Doctor  Gralton 
Robert  Barruci — Sailing  the  seven  seas 
Francis  O’Hearn — Teacher 
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CLASS  NOTES  OF  50 

It  is  now  a  bright  summer  day  of  the  year  I960, 
and  I  have  made  my  first  trip  to  New  York.  I  was 
walking  up  Broadway  on  a  warm  July  morning,  and 
about  nine  o’clock  I  noticed  this  fellow.  To  my  mind 
he  was  "top  man”  at  the  Empire  State  building.  I 
asked  him  what  he  did  and  he  told  me  that  he  kept  the 
top  floor  of  the  building  clean.  "Jabber”  Langone  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  Broadway  Club  for  aged  women, 
(under  26).  Don  Flaherty  and  Kenny  Ryder  own 
the  largest  taxi  stand  in  New  York  City.  They  work 
at  hour  intervals,  trying  to  get  people  to  go  for  a  ride 
in  the  new  car  they  just  bought — a  1930  Model  "A” 
Ford. 

I  dropped  into  a  "Dog  Cart”  for  some  coffee,  and 
I  met  Roy  Johnson  washing  dishes.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  the  owner  and  that  Ruthie  Johnson  and 
Joey  Christophero  were  working  for  him.  Joan  Matson 
and  Barbara  Britton  are  teaching  a  P.  A.  class  at  the 
University  of  New  York.  I  was  informed  by  Robert 
Westwater  who  was  driving  the  under  ground  subway 
car.  When  I  stepped  off  the  subway  car,  I  heard  a 
loud  noise;  and  I  looked  into  the  air  for  a  Jet,  but 
a  car  pulled  up  and  asked  me  to  get  in.  It  was 
Dick  Finethy,  and  he  now  has  super  rockets  on  his 
Ford  to  make  it  go  faster  in  heavy  traffic.  After  I 
had  seen  all  my  class  mates,  I  fell  asleep  and  when  I 
woke  up  I  was  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 


IIBl 

CLASS  NOTES 

Laura  Ames— is  always  very  quiet,  but  when  she 
starts  she’s  a  riot. 

Theresa  Clancy — is  always  on  the  go,  especially  since 
she  met  Doe. 

Marion  Cullivan — may  be  very  small  but  nevertheless 
she’s  always  on  the  ball. 

Lauretta  Hargrove — is  quite  a  nice  girl,  always  has  the 
class  in  a  whirl. 

Jean  Coakley — is  always  smiling,  except  when  she’s  in 
filing. 

June  Peterson — has  quite  a  diction,  from  reading  books 
of  fiction. 

Jeanne  Gibson — has  (quite)  big  blue  eyes,  and  from 
the  boys  gets  many  eyes. 

Barbara  Brogna — is  out  with  Freddy,  and  I  might  add 
is  going  steady. 

Doris  Noonan — is  very  sweet,  and  always  so  neat. 

Mary  Harron — is  a  nice  gal,  and  you  couldn’t  ask  for 
a  better  pal. 

Dorothy  Little — is  never  out  on  a  raft,  because  she 
has  reliable  Mr.  Craft. 

Patsy  Golden — is  very  smart,  a  friend  with  which  I 
wouldn’t  part. 

Rita  Dahlman — is  very  neat  and  pert  and  always  on 
the  alert. 


Marjorie  Edmonds — is  in  quite  a  fix,  since  she’s  far 
away  from  Mr.  Nix. 

Helen  Lombard — is  a  cute  trick,  and  of  the  boys  she 
has  her  pick. 

Florence  Bezzati — is  a  star  in  our  class,  and  a  typical 
teen-ager  lass. 

Ann  Carr — is  always  rushing;  compliment  her  and 
you’ll  see  some  blushing. 

Eleanor  Nelson — has  her  eye  on  a  friend,  whose  first 
name  is  Herman. 

Shirley  Breen — is  always  jolly,  and  one  of  our  best, 
by  golly. 

Beverly  McCall — is  never  in  trouble,  but  speak  of  Ed — 
and  see  her  bubble. 

Dottie  Hall — has  a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  and  speak  of 
D***B***my  oh  my. 

Arlene  Langill — I’ve  never  seen  blue;  to  find  out  why 
is  up  to  you. 

Marjorie  Fenton — is  very  fond  of  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Don. 

Shirley  Kane — is  full  of  fun  and  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  Lexington. 

Joan  Keating — is  always  on  the  level. 


CLASS  PROPHECY  IIB2  1958 

It  is  now  the  time  for  the  Miss  America  Contest, 
and  whom  do  we  see  but  our  own  Helen  Trantifilou 
as  Miss  Massachusetts.  Beverly  Phinney  is  now  a 
commercial  artist  for  Esquire  Magazine,  and  Margaret 
O’Hearn  is  also  in  that  field.  Barbara  Smith  is  in  her 
glory,  for  last  week  she  was  made  a  registered  nurse  in 
Massachusetts  General.  Helen  O’Donnell  was  recently 
the  mother  of  a  darling  girl.  Marilyn  Garrity  is 
also  married.  Vivian  Valente,  now  working  in  the 
Parker  House,  is  engaged  to  the  boss’s  son.  Mary 
McGinn  is  the  new  Gym  teacher  of  Woburn  High. 
Irene  Olson  is  a  Power’s  model,  while  Norma  White 
is  not  far  behind.  Judy  Zeimba  has  just  opened  a 
nursery  school  with  Nancy  Parker  as  one  of  the  teachers. 
Elizabeth  Swanson  is  a  housewife  of  the  coach  of 
Wilmington  High,  and  Carol  Mace  is  the  head  cheer 
leader  of  the  same  school.  Murial  Ames  is  still  look¬ 
ing  around  for  that  certain  man.  Ruth  Doherty  is 
now  at  Mansefield  learning  to  be  a  hairdresser,  and 
Audrey  Worley  just  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School.  Joan  Kelly,  Doris  La  Casse,  and  Doris 
Myott  are  traveling  around  the  world.  Shirley  Sten- 
quist  has  just  ended  her  travels  with  a  nice  looking 
man.  Cora  Taylor  and  Ruth  Wikman  have  entered 
partnership  in  a  dressmaking  shop  while  Alice  New¬ 
ton  is  the  head  of  a  big  company  in  Boston — Jordan 
Marsh. 


CLASS  NOTES  I  IBS 

Betty  Johnson — Owner  of  a  few  Soda  Shops. 
Paul  Johnson — Known  as  the  "Eyes.” 
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Ann  Lawn — Still  worrying  about  becoming  a  teacher. 
Edward  Lane — Owner  of  the  Bowladrome. 

James  Logue — Taking  his  father’s  place. 

Sonja  Lovegren — Giving  easy  lessons  on  "How  to  get 
a  date.” 

John  Lundin — Still  the  joker  of  his  crowd. 

Edna  Malone — Still  trying  to  help  others. 

Pete  Marascio — Quiet  as  ever — "Beware  of  Still 
Waters.” 

Joe  Marchant — Known  as  the  Perfect  Boy. 

Zoe  Mentas — Private  secretary  for  "Oil  Burner  Service.” 
Joan  McAlister — Greatest  girl  baseball  player. 

Shirley  McCue — Still  teasing  the  boys. 

Hugh  McElenhy — Still  pestering  the  girls. 

Austin  Nickerson — Owner  of  "Nickie’s  Model  Agency.” 
Billie  Piacopoulos — Still  at  his  neighbor’s  house. 
Rhonda  Parker — Still  thinking  about  "Mud.” 

Don  Pigott — Past  owner  of  the  Pizza  place. 

Charles  Porter — Next  Mayor  of  Woburn. 

Frances  Procter — Owner  of  a  charm  school. 

Margie  Ramsey— Still  going  steady 
Red  Reil — Part  of  Pizza  Place  with  Don. 

Margie  Reil — Teaching  penmanship. 

Thersea  Rudolfs — Manicurist  in  her  father’s  Barber 
shop. 

Paul  Shawb — Still  going  steady  with  Margie? 

William  Thonis — Still  making  Jane  walk  in  circles. 
Evelyn  Connors — Still  keeping  up  with  homework. 
Burney  Wells — Still  the  women’s  idol. 

Jackie  Westwater- — Admiral  of  a  fleet  of  ships. 

Dottie  Lynch — Bookkeeper  for  Kraft’s  Food. 

Josephine  Paris — Writing  "horse  operas.” 

CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIB3 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Eva  Yeatropoulos  didn't  have  glasses? 

Eddie  Reil  didn’t  have  red  hair? 

Tersea  Rodolfus  didn’t  giggle? 

John  Westwater  didn’t  have  a  session? 

Paul  Schwab  didn’t  know  his  history? 

William  Thonis  took  a  day  off  from  school? 

George  Wells  didn’t  come  from  North  Woburn? 
Majorie  Reil  stayed  away  from  Paul? 

Rona  Parker  didn’t  go  around  with  Margaret  Ramsey? 
Donald  Piggott  didn’t  get  into  mischief? 

Sonja  Lovegren  didn’t  smile? 

Shirley  McCue  got  along  with  a  certain  teacher? 

Edna  Malone  did  any  work  down  at  Newberry’s? 

Jean  McAllister  didn’t  skip  her  study  period? 

Charley  Porter  didn’t  have  a  teacher  yelling  at  him  all 
the  time? 

Josephine  Paris  didn’t  do  her  Physics? 

Hugh  MacEliheny  didn’t  walk  up  your  heels? 

Evelyn  Connors  grew? 

Zoe  Mentas  didn’t  work  down  at  the  nurse’s  office? 
Franny  Proctor  didn’t  take  a  day  off? 


Margaret  Ramsey  didn’t  talk  out  in  class? 

Joseph  Marchant  didn’t  call  up  all  his  girls? 

Peter  Marashio  didn’t  take  down  Miss  Doherty’s  tray? 
Dorothy  Lynch  didn’t  miss  her  bus  every  day? 

John  Lundin  didn’t  know  all  the  answers? 

Jimmy  Logue  didn’t  be  bashful  around  his  best  girl? 
Eddie  Lane  didn’t  flirt  with  all  the  girls? 

Ann  Lawn  didn’t  know  everybody  from  North  Wo¬ 
burn? 

Paul  Johnson  wasn’t  the  best  player  on  the  football 
team? 

Betty  Johnson  did  know  all  the  answers? 

Basil  Paicopoulos  didn’t  chew  gum  every  day  in  school? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  MCI 

Richard  Noelty — will  be  on  "Boston  Braves”  team 
He  will  catch,  pitch,  hit  and  run  and  make  the  crowd 
scream. 

Davida  Taylor — A  day-nurse,  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
The  patient  will  surely  miss  her  when  she  is  gone. 

Donald  Prescott — So  tall  and  so  gay 

As  a  bricklayer  he  could  finish  a  building  in  a  day. 

Margaret  Thomas — A  teacher  of  young  children  so  dear 
Enlarging  their  brains  as  they  come  to  her  each  year. 

Rochelle  Lavine — A  model  of  new-looking  gowns 
They  will  hurry  to  see  her  with  cash  payments  down. 

Jeanne  Fay — As  a  singer,  as  gay  as  a  lark 

Her  place  in  society  would  be  easy  to  mark. 

Jeanne  Dever — A  show  girl  so  light,  dancing  with  care, 
An  exquisite  costume  indeed,  with  music  so  rare. 

Paul  Hathaway — As  a  joker  would  be  an  ace 

If  he  stood  on  the  stage,  they  would  laugh  at  his  face. 

Edward  Morris — A  professor  at  Yale 

Will  teach  his  students  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

Shirley  Tierno — A  good  housewife  will  be, 

She  will  sit  on  cushions  and  sip  cupfuls  of  tea. 
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Ellen  Lyons — As  a  waitress,  so  fast  and  so  neat, 

She’ll  serve  you  a  dinner  if  you  please  take  a  seat. 

Peter  Duran — A  news  reporter  will  be, 

He’ll  be  good  at  news  and  sports  work  as  others  agree. 

Daniel  Lawrence — Is  very  shy, 

Look  at  his  face  for  the  reason  why. 

Pat  Knaide — Sharp  witted,  just  loaded  with  tact, 

That  she  is  a  lady  of  society  will  be  a  well  known  fact. 

Richard  Murphy — A  scholar  shall  be, 

He’ll  go  to  Northeastern  and  get  a  degree. 

Paul  Doherty — A  football  hero  at  Notre  Dame, 

He  will  be  cheered  by  the  crowd  as  he  loses  the  game. 

Pearl  Ray — A  dancer  for  night  clubs  and  shows, 

There  will  be  music  wherever  she  goes. 
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CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIC1 

Pat,  Ellen,  Jeanne,  Rochelle,  and  Pearl 
Are  very  closely  bound. 

Jeanne  is  always  in  a  "whirl” 

And  Ellen  gets  around. 

Rochelle  is  pleasant  but  rather  quiet 
Pat  is  quiet,  too. 

But  Pearl — she’s  quite  a  riot, 

"A”  is  what  I  rate  this  happy  crew. 

Hazel  and  Bonnie  have  popularity  plus, 

Their  good  looks  and  personality 
Is  what  causes  many  a  fuss. 

Peter  and  Paul  are  always  having  debates 
On  what  ballplayer  really  rates. 

Paul,  Robert  and  Edward  are  well  liked  by  all, 
They’re  good  sports,  smart  enough  and  really  on  the  ball. 

Margaret,  Davida  and  Shirley 
Get  along  just  fine. 

What  would  happen  if  they  broke  up? 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

Anne,  Eunice  and  Carol 
Are  always  out  for  sports 

Eunice  and  Carol  are  for  baseball 
Anne  is  out  for  "courts.” 

McAdams,  Richardson,  Prescott,  Nohelty  and  Murphy 
are  just  a  group  of  boys 

But  when  they  really  get  together  they  can  make  a  lot 
of  noise. 

Elvira,  Athene  and  Lena  are  three  nice  girls 
All,  at  times,  are  studious 
But  when  it  comes  to  fooling 
As  for  "one,”  I’m  really  dubious. 

Joan  Fay  has  English  with  our  class. 

And  in  my  opinion  she’s  a  very  cute  lass. 

Alfred,  John,  Richard  and  Daniel  don’t  fool  around 
too  much, 

Don’t  mumble  sounds  or  other  things  to  get  themselves 
in  "dutch.” 

Because  of  this  I  think  they’re  wise 
For  when  out  of  school  they’ll  quickly  rise. 

All  these  students  are  in  IIC1, 

I  think  they’re  tops  and  loads  of  fun. 


In  the  world  of  teen-agers. 

CLASS  NOTES  OF  MCI 

As  I  was  walking  down  Main  Street  one  afternoon,  I 
met  one  of  my  old  classmates,  Jean  Dever.  After  con¬ 
versing  with  her  for  quite  a  while,  I  learned  that  Don¬ 
ald  Richardson  had  recently  opened  a  bubble  gum  fac¬ 
tory,  and  Eunice  Murphy  and  Richard  Nohelty  were  the 
champion  bubble  gum  testers.  Customers  were  guar¬ 
anteed  to  lose  a  filling  with  every  chew.  Business  was 
booming  for  Paul  Hathaway,  who  owned  a  dentistry, 
just  a  few  blocks  away. 

Well,  we  finally  departed,  and  I  was  on  my  way 
when  suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  attraction  at 
the  Strand  Theatre,  featuring  Joanne  Fay  and  Paul  Do¬ 
herty  in  "The  Bobby  Socker  Finds  a  Way,”  produced 
by  Edward  Morris,  directed  by  Lena  Meffes,  and  music 
by  Florence  Doherty.  During  the  performance,  Daniel 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  actors,  forgot  his  speech,  and  be¬ 
came  ill  from  worrying.  When  they  called  for  a  doc¬ 
tor,  Donald  Prescott  and  Davida  Taylor,  his  assistant 
nurse,  answered  the  call.  They  decided  that  he  was  no 
longer  capable  of  acting,  because  of  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  was  relieved  by  Richard  Murphy. 

At  a  neighboring  stand,  Richard  Goldman  and  Rob¬ 
ert  McKinnon  were  selling  tickets  to  an  all-girl  basket¬ 
ball  game  held  at  the  Woburn  High  School  gymnasium. 
Alfred  Potter  and  Peter  Duran  were  their  first  custom¬ 
ers.  The  stars  of  the  team  were  Pearl  Ray,  Dorothy 
Dobbins  and  Carole  Wiggins,  captain. 

Since  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  decided  to  visit  my  form¬ 
er  teachers,  at  the  high  school.  After  I  arrived,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  few  of  them  were  still  teaching. 
Replacing  them  were  Hazel  Batten  teaching  Latin,  Ath¬ 
ene  Gianacopolis  teaching  history,  Alvira  Bellini  teach¬ 
ing  English.  While  walking  down  the  corridor,  I 
noticed  two  assistants  and  a  doctor  talking.  They 
were  Anne  Finnegan,  Shirley  Tierno  and  Charles  Mc¬ 
Adams. 

When  I  left  and  went  out  to  call  a  taxi  I  noticed 
that  there  were  taxis  coming  from  all  directions.  They 
were  driven  by  Pearl  Ray,  Ellen  Lyons  and  Patricia 
Knaide. 
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From  what  they  told  me,  the  taxi  business  seemed 
to  be  quite  prosperous  for  their  employer,  Rochelle  Le¬ 
vine. 


IIC2S 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear, 

The  prophecy  of  IICS,  so  dear 
About  the  year  of  ’66 

Which  is  the  goal  towards  which  we  strive. 

Prediction  has  it  that  there  will  be 
A  group  of  scientists — fancy-free, 

A  cure,  we  hope,  is  what  they  find 
For  homework  over  which  we  grind. 

The  girls,  we  hope,  will  do  the  same, 

And  find  a  cure  for  class  room  pain, 

Of  fear  of  being  "first  one  called,” 

For  just  the  part  you  can’t  recall. 

Surely  some  will  find  why  "x” 

Is  always  made  an  "algebraic  mess.” 

Or  maybe  why  in  French  we  find 
Why  verbs  constantly  jumble  our  minds. 

But  even  if  these  cures  remain 
To  be  invented  by  later  pains 
We  all  know  that  IICS  will  be 
A  shining  bell  on  our  memory  tree. 

RECIPE  NO.  IIC2S 

RECIPE  FOR  TECHNICAL  COURSE  CUP  CAKES 
Ingredients — Ten  boys,  seven  girls,  large  size. 

Directions — Take  two  cupfuls  of  Pano  Jefferson  and  a 
quart  of  Thomas  Collins.  Mix  well  with  one  cup 
of  Dorothy  Wescott.  Next,  add,  for  sweetness, 
one  cup  and  a  half  of  Marjorie  Smith,  mixed  well 
with  one  tablespoon  of  John  Mulrenan.  Stir 
slowly  while  adding  one  teaspoon  of  Anne  Bar- 
rasso,  Anna  Koniares  and  Virginia  Prado.  Spice 
well  with  a  teaspoon  of  John  Carton  and  George 
Gigi.  After  adding  two  large  portions  of  Harry 
Diamandas  and  Peter  Coccoluto  for  filling,  mix 
slowly  adding  a  tablespoon  of  Francis  Masse,  a  cup 
of  melted  Gilman  Johnson,  a  pinch  of  Carl  John¬ 
son,  and  one-half  cup  of  Barbara  Finley. 

Pour  batter  into  home  rooms,  place  in  high  school  at  ' 
temperature  of  68  °F.,  and  leave  exposed  to  teachers 
for  five  terms.  After  baking,  decorate  with  report  cards 
and  serve  to  Senior  Class. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  1 959 — IIC 

John  Mentas — Magician. 

Donald  Buckley — A  new  Tarzan. 


James  O'Donnell — Boston  Red  Sox  star  pitcher 
Carl  Gustafson — An  actor. 

Charles  Martin — Still  riding  his  Ford. 

Donald  Negri — Playing  for  the  Celtics. 

Richard  Maccinnanti — Second  Jack  Benny. 

John  Airey — Taxidermist. 

Angelo  Capua — Greenhouse  worker. 

James  Stearns — Skiing  expert. 

Guy  Rotondo — Two-time  opera  and  radio  singer. 
Barbara  Brennan — Now  Miss  America. 

Harold  Nelson — Second  Bob  Hope. 

Thomas  Mullen — Second  Babe  Ruth. 

Charles  Bevilaqua — Playing  for  Army. 

Richard  Bratt — Champion  of  all  runners. 

Harold  Toffalo — Orchestra  leader. 

Doris  Hedbloom — Still  studying  ballet. 

Dean  Oulton — Star  in  a  motion  picture. 

Charles  Forrester — Ran  in  the  Marathon. 

David  Hill — Playing  third  base  for  the  Yankees. 
Howard  Wilder — Married. 

Robert  Simonds — Cartoonist. 

Albert  McGuerty — A  great  hunter. 
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CLASS  OF  IIIB1 

Ten  years  from  now  as  I  walk  through  Main  Street, 
Woburn,  I  see  my  old  classmate,  Irene  Renninson,  who 
is  a  secretary  for  a  large  concern,  talking  to  Doris  Reddy 
and  Frances  Warren,  both  housewives.  As  I  pass  a 
television  studio,  I  see  Kathleen  Barch,  a  great  actress, 
and  Barbara  Lynch,  her  manager.  They  are  both  work¬ 
ing  on  a  script  with  a  new  actress,  Jean  Gilarchi,  who 
also  sings.  In  another  part  of  the  studio  I  see  Esther 
Barbas  as  a  sports  announcer  talking  to  Josephine  Nar- 
done  and  Angelina  Morrelli  who  are  both  married  to 
wrestlers.  Across  the  street  there  is  a  tea  shop  where 
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Eddie  Canniff  is  a  chef  and  Eddie  McLaughlin  is  the  bus 
boy.  Daniel  Cennerazzo  also  works  in  the  tea  shop 
playing  the  violin. 

As  I  continue  my  tour,  I  visit  the  five  and  ten  where 
Rose  Pina,  Nancey  Lopez  and  Donna  O’Melia  are  all 
sales  girls  trying  to  wait  on  June  Figucia  who  is  hap¬ 
pily  married.  Just  as  I  come  out  of  the  five  and  ten,  I 
bump  into  Marian  Farpella  who  is  a  senior  at  a  nearby 
college.  While  talking  to  Marian,  a  gust  of  wind  blew 
a  newspaper  to  my  face  and  in  the  sports  section  was  a 
picture  of  Joe  Day  playing  second  base  for  the  Red  Sox. 

After  I  dropped  the  newspaper,  I  met  Robert  O'Con¬ 
nor,  John  Yeatropoulis,  Mike  Lombardi  and  Ernest  Da¬ 
vid,  who  are  still  in  school,  talking  to  Ronald  Savoia, 
who  is  a  doctor,  with  Michael  Fafferty  and  Frances  Mc- 
Ellinney  as  his  patients.  Then  along  came  Tommy 
Plunkett,  a  policeman,  trying  to  break  up  the  crowd  at 
the  corner.  Tommy  is  a  rookie  who  is  trying  to  beat 
David  Ryan  for  the  Lieutenant’s  job.  After  the  tour,  I 
finally  decided  to  go  home,  for  I  had  seen  everyone  as 
he  will  be  ten  years  from  now. 

Jane  Herd,  ’52. 


IIIB2 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  IIIB2 

I’d  like  to  describe  a  scene  to  you 

About  what  happens  most  every  day, 

In  the  period  along  the  way. 

We  start  for  school,  so  very  neat, 

To  meet  our  pals  at  Campbell  Street. 

The  school  bell  rings  soon  after  eight 
And  hurry  we  must,  for  we  can’t  be  late. 

Our  morning  exercises,  and  then 
We  take  our  books,  pencil,  and  pen, 

And  to  the  first  class  we  go, 

Our  homework  we  had  better  show. 

We  take  our  seats  with  innocent  faces 
The  teacher  thinks  we’re  keeping  our  places, 

When  someone  figures  it’s  much  too  quiet 
And  says,  "What  do  you  say,  let’s  start  a  riot?” 

In  our  home  and  at  school 
We  should  remember  the  Golden  Rule, 

There  is  always  time  to  have  some  fun, 

But  we  should  wait  ’til  school  is  done. 

John  Erickson,  ’52. 


CLASS  NOTES  IIIB3 

We  have  a  Paul,  but  no  Revere; 

We  have  a  Foley,  but  no  beach; 

We  have  a  James,  but  no  Cagney; 
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have  a  Nickos,  but  no  pants; 
have  a  Betty,  but  no  Hutton; 
have  an  Esther,  but  no  Williams; 
have  a  Louis,  but  no  king; 
have  an  Ann,  but  no  Sheridan; 
have  a  Paine,  but  no  glass; 
have  a  Peter,  but  no  Lawford; 
have  a  Reil,  but  no  rod; 
have  a  Logue,  but  no  doctor; 
have  a  William,  but  no  McKinley; 
have  a  Maggie,  but  no  Jiggs; 
have  a  Henry,  but  no  Harrison; 
have  a  Beverly,  but  no  hills; 
have  a  Strong,  but  no  weak; 
have  a  June,  but  no  July; 
have  an  Upton,  but  no  downtown; 
have  a  Frances,  but  no  France; 
have  a  Marie,  but  no  Antoinette; 
have  a  Rogan,  but  no  slogan; 
have  a  Henry,  but  no  Ford. 


CLASS  NOTES— IIIB3 

is  for  the  students  in  our  classes, 

is  for  optimists  galore, 

is  for  patience  of  our  teachers, 

is  for  the  home  room  we  adore, 

is  for  the  many  pupils  trying, 

for  opportunities  we  have  had, 

is  for  the  three  R’s  we  are  learning, 

is  for  effort  we  should  add, 

them  all  together  they  spell  "Sophmore.” 

year  that  soon  will  go  forevermore. 
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IIIB4 

CLASS  PROPHECY 
Nancy  Finethy — school  teacher. 

Gerald  Doherty — President. 

Francis  Russo — -selling  vegetables  in  Woburn. 

Edward  Cooper — one  never  knows. 

Janet  Dahlman — woman  lawyer. 

Joseph  Soave — coach  at  Woburn  High. 

Sarah  Duonolo — cook  at  Waldorf  Astoria. 

George  Darnals — still  in  school. 

George  Johnstone — radio  comedian. 

George  Walters — prize  fighter. 

Ruth  Desmond — typist. 

Shirley  Fiske — teaching  stenography. 

Isabel  Quinno — hairdresser. 

Mary  Gardner — hat  check  girl. 

Salvatore  Altavesta — teaching  English  in  Malden  High. 
Joseph  Edgett — orchestra  leader. 

Tina  Ferlisi— another  wife. 

Frances  Foley — teaching  piano  lessons. 

Marianne  Ferullo — bookkeeper. 

Murray  Johnson — reporter. 

Robert  Hylburg — U.  S.  mail  clerk. 

Joan  Josephson — teaching  bookkeeping. 

Louise  Fresenga— President’s  secretary. 

Eileen  Kinosky — nurse. 

Donald  Clark — proprietor  of  gas  station. 

Roger  David — poet. 

Philip  O’Donnell — professor  in  Harvard. 

John  Dalessio — artist. 

Roland  Farrow — teaching  geography. 

Gordon  Doucette — -telling  fairy  tales  over  WBZ. 


CLASS  NOTES 

Section  IIIB5-PA  have 

a  Bradley  but  no  General, 
two  Butlers  but  no  maid, 
an  Anthony  but  no  Cleopatra, 
a  Russell  but.  no  Rosalind, 
a  George  but  no  Washington, 
a  White  but  no  black, 
a  Kathryn  but  no  Grayson, 
a  Dot  but  no  dash, 
a  Brown  but  no  red. 
a  Margaret  but  no  Truman, 
a  Ronald  but  no  Coleman, 
a  Joan  but  no  Arc. 
a  Judy  but  no  Canova. 
a  McCarthy  but  no  Bergen, 
a  Marion  but  no  Hutton, 
a  Peter  but  no  saint, 
a  Florence  but  no  Nightingale, 
a  William  but  no  Tell, 
a  James  but  no  Jesse, 
a  Smith  but  no  anvil, 
a  Gracie  but  no  Allen. 


a  Jean  but  no  Autry, 
an  Alice  but  no  blue  gown, 
a  Helen  but  no  Troy, 
a  Robert  but  no  Mitchum. 
a  Biase  but  no  binding, 
two  Lynchs  but  no  rope, 
a  John  but  no  Priscilla, 
a  Jane  but  no  Powell, 
a  Lemonjello  but  no  raspberry. 


CLASS  NOTES  IIIC1 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

H.  Kerrigan  kept  quiet  in  bookkeeping? 

B.  McLaughlin  knew  his  physiology? 

R.  McCauley  knew  his  bookkeeping? 

D.  Carlson  came  to  school? 

W.  Cabona  did  his  English? 

E.  Langill  came  to  school  every  day  for  a  week? 

A.  Marciana  didn’t  take  sessions? 

J.  Berardi  didn’t  stay  with  him? 

J.  O’Niel  went  on  a  diet? 

P.  Canty  made  noise  in  Room  19? 

T.  Duran  was  ever  noisy? 

N.  Cotter  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

D.  Rosa  ever  kept  quiet? 

M.  Mohen  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

B.  McDonough  came  to  school  three  days  a  week? 

L.  Pina  weighed  100  pounds? 

J.  Cabina  knew  his  physiology? 

L.  Corio  wore  a  shirt  and  tie? 

Y.  Ynacopulis  talked? 

G.  Englese  didn’t  smile? 

D.  Rogon  didn’t  sleep? 

J.  Russo  didn’t  make  noise? 

P.  Jepson  was  slow? 

A.  Piazza  did  his  homework? 

M.  Chuccilleo  didn’t  like  people? 

C.  Crocker  didn’t  like  school? 

R.  Kerrigan  didn’t  have  a  whiffle? 

John  O’Donnell  wasn’t  there  to  take  our  cares  away? 
Norman  McGowan  could  do  his  Latin? 

Janet  Lundskog  didn’t  have  her  homework  done? 

Bruce  McKee  didn’t  have  such  big  shoulders? 

John  Ryan  did  all  of  his  homework? 


CLASS  NOTES 

IDEAL  GIRL  OF  IIIC1 
Hair  like  Janet  Lundskog. 

Teeth  like  Pauline  Jordan. 

Eyes  like  Dorothea  Quilitzsch 
Smile  like  Marion  DiMartino. 
Dimples  like  Marie  Seminatore. 
Personality  like  Mary  Veno. 
Laugh  like  Doris  Shedd. 

Clothes  like  Eleanor  Weafer. 
Knowledge  like  Jean  Lowcock. 
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WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Eugene  Sweeney  didn’t  have  a  smile  for  everyone? 

Jean  Lowcock  didn’t  have  a  book  in  her  hand? 

Mary  Veno  wasn’t  worried  about  her  marks? 

Dorothea  Quilitzsch  didn’t  have  something  to  say  dur¬ 
ing  Latin  Class? 

Pauline  Jordan  wasn’t  such  a  good  sport? 

James  Mace  wasn’t  so  polite  to  the  girls? 

Marie  Seminatore  didn’t  make  the  basketball  team? 

Robert  Mathews  didn’t  go  to  the  nurse’s  office  before 
Latin  class? 

Marion  DiMartino  didn’t  have  a  charming  look  for 
someone? 

John  Gonsalves  didn’t  call  up  the  girls  for  the  hofne- 
work  assignments? 

Eleanor  Weafer  didn’t  wear  her  glasses  to  school? 

John  Lennon  wasn’t  so  quiet? 


CLASS  PROPHECY  OF  IIIC2 

Bonnie  Beukelman  will  still  travel  around, 

And  discover  places  that  haven’t  been  found. 

Jackie  Flaherty  the  trumpet  like  Harry  James  will  play, 
And  he  will  be  famous  for  it  some  day. 

Donna  Flood  will  teach  swimming  at  Melrose, 

For  it’s  there  we  all  know  she  often  goes. 

Jackie  Dwyer  will  always  get  caught. 

And  even  at  1:30,  he  still  must  be  sought. 

Mary  Lou  Chaulk  will  catch  for  the  West  Side, 

For  if  we  lost  her,  we  all  would  have  cried. 

Charles  Foley  will  teach  us  all  how  to  dance, 

For  it  will  be  at  Arthur  Murray’s  he  will  get  his  chance. 
Norma  Edge  will  always  be, 

The  best  dresser  of  all  the  IIIC’s. 

Jimmy  Foley  will  take  over  the  Times, 

And  then  you’ll  read  some  pretty  good  lines. 

Emily  Hilbrunner  will  be  nice  looking  and  tall, 

Just  like  her  brother  who  plays  football. 

Barbara  Dwyer  will  always  be  around, 

Even  if  she  doesn’t  make  a  sound. 

Bobby  Gonsalves  will  take  his  father’s  place, 

And  then  he’ll  have  the  junior  high  to  face. 

Betty  Johnson  will  be  called  to  design, 

The  best  dresses  there  are  to  find. 

Eddie  Hastings  will  surely  teach  in  21, 

Because  he  thinks  that’s  the  fun. 

Barbara  Ekberg  will  be  a  good  nurse  some  day, 

For  she’s  worked  hard,  we  all  must  say. 

Charlie  Turgiss  will  own  a  big  farm, 

’Way  out  west  where  it’s  so  calm. 

Janice  Johnson  will  make  a  good  teacher, 

For  she  has  a  great  many  features. 

Bobby  Dever  will  make  a  good  lawyer  some  day, 

Then  he’ll  be  taking  in  the  pay. 

Shirley  Franson  will  soon  move, 

So  a  good  friend  we  all  will  lose. 

Harry  Cohen  will  teach  because  he’s  smart, 

And  he  should  always  be  proud  of  that. 

Rozanne  Hoyt  will  a  great  piano  play, 

In  the  Opera  House  some  day. 


IMS 

LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

As  I  look  at  my  classmates  now  in  1955,  I  see  some 
as  I  thought  they  would  be,  and  others  as  a  surprise. 

Ronald  Wiggin  is  still  proving  the  old  saying  that 
little  things  make  big  noises.  He’s  a  barker  for  a 
circus. 

John  Maher  is  replacing  the  Big  Man  on  WEEI. 

McKinley  and  DeVito,  after  going  through  technical 
school,  have  a  good  job.  Anyway,  it’s  honest. 

McCarron  still  teasing  the  girls. 

Fuller  went  through  M.  I.  T. 

Knaide  wants  to  be  a  doctor. 

Butts  went  to  a  school  of  psychiatry.  Now  he’s 
trying  to  find  out  what’s  wrong  with  the  world. 

Hanlon  is  that  stunt  flyer  about  whom  we  all  read. 
He  thought  his  plane  was  stronger  than  the  Empire 
State  Building — he  was  wrong! 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


As  you  read  and  enjoy  this  1950  issue  of  the  Re- 
flector,  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  who  were  the 
real  ones  responsible  for  its  publication.  If  it  didn’t,  I 
wish  you  would  take  time  now  and  think  about  it. 
Every  year  advertisements  appear  in  the  back  pages  of 
this  magazine,  but  how  many  of  you  stop  to  look  at 
them?  How  many  of  you  stop  to  realize  that  without 
these  ads  there  never  would  be  a  magazine?  It  is  from 
these  kind  people  who  are  mostly  from  the  business 
section  of  our  city  that  we  are  able  to  raise  enough 
money  to  foot  the  expenses  of  publication.  The  least 
you  can  do  is  to  read  over  these  ads  and  see  who 
were  so  willing  to  help  us.  Show  them  your  grate¬ 
fulness  by  helping  them  out  whenever  possible.  They 
did  their  part;  now  you  do  yours.  Will  you? 

Francis  Nett, 
Business  Manager. 


Purtle's  Pharmacy 


The  value  of  a  school’s  training  may  be  meas- 
*  ured  by  the  demand  for  its  graduates.  Last 
year  our  Placement  Department  averaged  9 
requests  for  every  graduate.  Our  85  years 
experience  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
business  proves  the  value  of  our  method  of 
individualized  instruction  in  Secretarial,  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  Junior  Executives 
subjects.  Prepare  for  your  business  future  at 
Bryant  and  Stratton. 

ACCOUNTING  SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING 

TAX  RETURNS  MACHINES  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

Vtiit  the  icltc&l,  <yi  wAiie.  py  Catalog 

•  BRYANT  and  STRATTON 

Richard  H.  Klaisdell,  President 
334  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
K  F  6 . 6  7  R  9 


673  Main  Street 
Central  Square 
WOBURN 


Tel.  WOBurn  2-1850 


Gavin's  Market  Inc. 


GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 


434  Main  Street 
WOBURN 
Telephone  2-0427 


I  Jaquith  &  Co. 

“Sure  Insurance  Protects” 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

Harold  W.  Burnes 

FLOUR— SUGAR— SALT 

(  LIME  and  CEMENT 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

)  305  Main  Street 

7  Winn  Street 

Tel.  2-0018 

Woburn,  2-0256 

YOUR  LOCAL  BANKER  FOR 
MORE  THAN  NINETY-SEVEN  YEARS 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


»<>•«■»-<  ><«»<  >« 


»  )«»'  )«»( 14 


! 


Compliments  of 


John  L.  Fowle  Co. 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


LuciVs  Market 


510  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 


WOBURN  COOPERATIVE  BANK 


Prompting  Thrift  and  Home  Ownership  for  62  Years 


Prompt  Service  on  Home  and  G.  I.  Loans 


»<>«»(  ><«■»<  '-«■►<  >«■»< >  «■»< ) «»( >^^»< )  -O^O  ■« 


E.  G.  BARKER 
LUMBER  CO. 

Incorporated 

Building  Materials 


Telephones  2-0057  —  2-0058 

PROSPECT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 


|  Donovan’s  Drug  Store 


East  Woburn 


Compliments  of 


CASE'S  PHARMACY 


901  Main  Street 


NORTH  WOBURN 


T.  K.  LYNCH,  INC. 


GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 


287  Montvale  Avenue 


Woburn 


Telephone  2-1404 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

437  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modem  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 


Phone  WOburn  2-2825 

WOBURN  CLEANSERS 
AND  DYERS 

Repairing — Cleaning — Dyeing 
Furriers — Bonded  Fur  Storage 

4-6  Montvale  Ave. 
Woburn,  Mass. 


BOND'S 

Smart  Campus  Shoes 

Featuring 

American  Girl  Shoes 
Busken’s  Casuals 
Genuine  Hand-Sewn  Moccasins 

at 

446  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


S.  B.  Goddard 
&  Son  Co. 


1  5  Pleasant  Street 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


‘Insurance  of  All  Kinds” 


John  J.  Riley 
Co. 


T  anners' 


GUY’S  SMOKE  & 
NOVELTY  SHOP 

498  Main  Street 

Novelties  and  School  Supplies 
Fountain  Service  Light  Lunches 
Candy  Magazines 


Tel.  WOBurn  2-1220 
“Bug  Your  Fish  in  a  Fish  Market" 

CITY 

FISH  MARKET 

“ Quality  Sea  Food ” 

C.  E.  McPARTLIN.  Prop. 

33  7  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


M  >■«■»•  l  >«■»<  >41 


! 

| 


MOORE  &  PARKER 

Wholesalers  and 
Stationers 

375  Main  Street 

j  Tel.  Wob.  0356-M 

|  A  AND  C  SPORTING 
|  GOODS 

7  Walnut  Street 

1 

j  WOBURN 

j  Team  Outfitters  Retail  Sales 


Compliments  of 

ZIMBEL’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

329  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 


Compliments  of 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Phone  Woburn  2-1492 


Edward  P.  Gilgun 

REAL  ESTATE 

and 

INSURANCE 

379  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Ward,s 
Cut  Rate 

Complete  Line  of 

GREETING  CARDS 
COSMETICS 
PATENT  MEDICINES 
BABY  NEEDS 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
and 

TOBACCO 

45  5  Main  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


>4! 


Compliments  of 


B.  F.  Waldron 
Co.,  Inc. 


7  Salem  Street 


ARROW 


Lawrence,  Mass. 


Hennessey  &  Duran 


310  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Tel.  Woburn  2-0511 


Compliments  of 


Higham,  Neilson,  Whitridge  and 
Reid,  Inc. 


“INSURANCE” 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


HAMMOND  SQUARE 

GROCERY 

* 

Somerville  and  Hall 
GROCERIES  and  MEATS 

547  Main  Street 
Tel.  Woburn  2-0030 


WOBURN  AUTO  U 
SUPPLY  CO. 


489  Main  St., 


Woburn.  Mass. 


Tel.  WOB.  1270 

“MORE  THAN  JUST  AN 
AUTO  STORE” 


! 

i 

•»> 
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Compliments  of 


Cannon  &  Neelon 


JOE  O’BRIEN,  MGR. 


Compliments  of 

Woburn  Hardware  H 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

Heating,  Paints  and 
Electrical  Supplies 

502-508  Main  Street 


Compliments  of 

A  Friend 


John  T.  Erwin 


Groceries 


675  Main  Street 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Tel.  WOB.  2-0450 


Plenty  of  Parking  Space 


♦>< 


Walter  H.  Wilcox  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices: 

Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP 

We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


PERSISTENCE 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of 
persistence. 

Talent  will  not — nothing  is  more  common  than 
unsuccessful  men  with  talent. 

Genius  will  not — unrewarded  genius  is  almost  a 
proverb. 

Education  will  not — the  world  is  full  of  educated 
derelicts. 

Persistence  and  determination  alone  are  omnipo¬ 
tent. 

— Calvin  Coolidge. 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


BUEL  MACHINE  CO. 

1  1  Federal  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Woburn  Daily  Times 
Inc. 


Compliments  of 

Barney  Callahan 


A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Home 


PRINTING 

Direct  Supervision 
58  Years’  Experience 


UP 


MEN’S 

and 

LADIES’ 
formal 
CLOTHES 
to  RENT 


1X1  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


Neipris 

Clothing 

Company 

We  Specialize  in 

Students’  Clothing 


Tuxedoes  Rented 
474  Main  Street 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN 
Telephone  2-0688 


O'Brien's  Pharmacy 

W.  H.  O  BRIEN.  Reg.  Pharm. 


Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Streets 
WOBURN.  MASS. 

Telephone  WOB.  2-0350 


Commercial  and  Savings  Department 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
Loans 

Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 


« 


j  HENRY  BILLAUER 

i 


|  Compliments  of 

THE 

Tabbut's  Dairy, 
Inc. 

RYAN 

DAIRY  MILK 

COMPANY 

From  Our  Own 
Accredited  Herd 

Electrical  Appliances 

PRODUCED  IN 

Television 

WOBURN 

516  Main  St.,  Woburn 

Call  Woburn  2-0528 

T.  E.  Walsh.  Jr.,  Prop. 

Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 


PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


Assets  Over  $13,000,000 


Compliments  of 

A  Friend 


Compliments  of 

Hatfield's 
Sea  Food 


* 


VISIT 

The  Pinewood  Gift 
Shop 

WOBURN 

470  Main  St.,  opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Gifts  for  All  Occasions 
Showers,  Weddings,  Birthdays,  etc. 

English  Bone  China  Copper 

Italian  Imports 
Hammered  Aluminum 
Glassware  Jewelry 

and  many  other  items  too  numerous 
to  mention 

Hallmark  Cards 


pleasant  food 

SHOPPE 

1  1  7  Pleasant  Street 

Ice  Cream,  T onic 
Groceries  and 
Delicatessen 


MARY  T.  SPENCER,  Prop. 


McGAH,  FLORIST 


Flowers  For  All  Occasions 


275  Main  Street 


Tel.  WOB.  2-0093 


Nutritionists  agree  that  ice  cream  is  a  health  food 
as  well  as  the  nation’s  favorite  dessert 


BE  SURE 


ITS  HOODS 

ICE  CREAM 

For  Quality 


Compliments  of 

S.  Robert,  Mgr. 

of 

ROGERS  JEWELRY 

Your  Friendly  Jeweler 

Mention  this  ad  and  be  pleasantly 
surprised  at  time  of  your  next 
purchase 

393  Main  St.,  Woburn 


Gorin's  Department 
Store 


415  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


Mi 
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Woburn 


•*> 


exce/lence,.. 


in  design 
craftsmans  hip 
and  quality 


RINGS 

PINS 

MEDALS 

CHARMS 

CUPS 

PLAQUES 

TROPHIES 


JEWELERS  FOR  YOUR  CLASS  RINGS 


MANUIAC  TURING 


If  WEIEIS 


D I  [  G  E  $  U«U  C  L II S  T 

new  YORK  •  73  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON  8,  MASS.  •  PROVIDENCE 


T.  HL  Finnegan 


GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 


Fruits  —  Vegetables 


275  Montvale  Ave.,  Woburn.  Mass. 


Tel.  WOB.  23  3  2 


The 

BOSTON  PHOTO  SYSTEM 

has  served  the  Woburn  Schools  for 

33  YEARS 

t 

We  thank  the  Principals,  Teachers  and  Pupils 
for  their  kind  cooperation  and 
continued  patronage. 


D.  QUINN 


j 


LESTER  L.  WHITE  ! 


I 


►  <  k'W’C  1 4 


Compliments  of 

i 

1 

[ 

j 

FAN'S  DRESS 

Z 

i 

l 

Compliments  of 

SHOP 

f 

Manley  Cleaners  j 

1 

101  Montvale  Avenue 

i 

i 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Compliments  of 

i 

i 

i 

Comoliments  of  | 

i 

! 

T  ed#s  | 

Surplus  Store  | 

Mercury  System 

1 

1 

! 

\ 

231  Main  Street  j 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

[ 

1 

i 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


HOLLAND  BROTHERS 

Agents  for 

HUDSON  AUTOMOBILES 

14-18  PARK  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


KENNEY  and  HARTNETT 

|  GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 

j  FISH— FROSTED  FOODS 

901 -A  Main  Street  Tel.  WOBurn  2-0860 

NORTH  WOBURN 

|  EVERYTHING  IN  FOOD 

i 


Compliments  of 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 


443  Main  Street 


WOBURN.  MASS. 


Bullock  ft  Sweetser 

Fisk  Building 

7  Winn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Telephone  WOburn  2-2246 


F.  M.  CASE 
PHARMACY,  INC. 

The  Prescription  Store” 

158  Main  Street 
WOBURN.  MASS. 
Phone  WO  2-0206 


Modern  Appliance  & 
Hardware  Co. 

General  Electric  Radios 
Hot  Point  Appliances 
Hardware  and  Carmote  Paints 

283-285  Main  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  WOB.  2058 


Compliments  of 

THE 

IDEAL 

FRUIT 

MARKET 


Mahoney's 

Neighborhood 

Store 


Candy,  Cigarettes,  Tonic 
and  Groceries 


Campbell  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  2-2424 


SILVERMAN'S  | 
MEN'S  SHOP  I 


‘Style  Center  for  Men  and  Boys” 


Tuxedoes  Rented 


394  Main  Street 


WOBURN 


' 


IP 

ZMsih 


HAMILTON 


Mil 


am flap* 


WOBURN 
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First  Showing  at  Art  Jewelers 

PROTECTED  WMHZS  il 


Against 


DIRT 


17  jewels.  lOkrnatural  gold 
filled.  18k  applied  gold 


HUMIDITY 


Hamilton’s  new  and  exclusive  first— America  s 
first  high-styled,  all  weather  timepiece  . . . 
engineered  to  protect  the  finer  timekeeping 
performance  of  Hamilton’s  exclusive 
Elinvar-Extra  hairspring. 


Fed. Tax 
Included 


Brandon 


17  jewels.  10k  natural  gold-  f  _  . 

filled.  18k  applied  gold  jC  J  3 
numerals  on  silver  or  black  U  I 


Nordon 


18  jewels.  10k  natural  gold-  »  _  ^ 
filled.  18k  applied  gold  '#  /  1 
numeral  marker  or  lumin-  I  1 
ous  dial. 


PAYMENTS 


CONVENIENT 

JEWELERS 


w 

37? 


